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THE AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL 
s the only periodical having a general circulation 
throughout the Union, in which all matters connected 
with public works can be brought to the notice of all 
persons in any way interested in these uudertakings. 
Hence it offers peculiar advantages for advertising 
times of departure, rates of fare and freight, improve- 
ments in machinery, materials, as iron, timber, stone, 
cement, etc. It is also the best medium for advertis- 
ing contracts, and placing the merits of new under- 
takings fairly before the public. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





One page per annum...’..........eseeeees $125 00 
SET ERTS tL tete CEPT EET 50 00 
Ceo Nk oy ede Sap ee ce taken 15 00 
One page per mionth........ see. eee cence 20 00 
SS dvenecn, hamden re CPL LE ee eee 8 00 
CRE Os) ss ie de a See hal 2 50 
One page, single insertion................. 8 00 
One columnn “ OP, eee ee ae 6 othe oui 3 00 
One square “ OV ede vee Mea NURS ORs 1 00 
Professional notices per annum............ 5 00 








ENGINEERS and MACHINISTS. 


STILLMAN, ALLEN & Co. N. Y. 

JAS. P. ALLAIRE, N. Y. 

Hi. R. DUNHAM & Co. N. Y. 

WEST POINT FOUNDRY, N. Y. 

PH NIX FOUNDRY, N. Y. 

R. HOE & Co. N. Y. 

J. F. WINSLOW, Albany Iron and Nail Works, 





Troy, N. ¥. (Sve Adv.) 
TROY IRON AND NAIL FACTORY, H. Bur- 
den Agent. (Sve Adv.) 


ANDREW MENEELY, West Troy. (Sze Adv.) 

ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, Pat- 
erson, N. J. (See Adv.) 

8. VAIL, Speedwell Iron Works, near Morristown, 
N.J. (See Adv.) 

NORRIS, BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KITE’S Patent Safety Beam. (Sve Adv.) 

FRENCH & BAIRD, Philadelphia, Pa. [See Adv.] 

BALDWIN & WHITNEY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN F. STARR, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MERRICK & TOWNE, do. 

NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING COM- 
pany, Newcastle, Del. [See Adv.] 

ROSS WINANS, Baltimore, Md. 

CYRUS ALGER & CO., South Boston Iron 
Company. 

SETH ADAMS 

HINCKLEY & 

C. C. ALGER 
bridge, Mass. 


, Engineer, South Boston, Mass. 
DRURY, Boston. 
, [Stockbridge Iron Works,] Stock- 





“IRON MERCHANTS and IMPORTERS. 
DAVIS, BROOKS, & Co. N. Y. £8 e 
a. 





Adv.] 


A. & G RALSTON & Co. Philad [See Adv.] 
THOMAS & EDMUND GEORGE, Ph, ia 
{See Ado} » Philadelphia. 


FRENCH AND BA 
O THOSE INTERESTED IN 
Railroads, Railroad Directors 
and Managers are respectfully invi- 
ted to examine an improved SPARK 
ARRESTER, recently patented by 
the undersigned. 
Our improved Spark Arresters} 
have been extensively used during the { 
last year on both passenger and freight 
engines, and have been brought to 
such a state of perfection that no an- 
noyance from sparks or dust from the 
chimney of engines on which they are 
used is experienced. 
These Arresters are constructed 2 ES =e 
an entirely different principle from any heretolore offered tw tue puviic. 
The form’ is such that a rotary motion is imparted to the heated air, 
smoke and sparks passing through the chimney, and by the centrifu- 
zal force thus acquired by the sparks and dust they are separated from 
he smoke and steam, and thrown into an outer chamber of the chimney 
through openings near its top, from whence they fall by their own 
gravity to the bottom of this chamber; the smoke and steam passing 
of at the top of the chimney, through a capacious and unobstructed 
passage, thus arresting the sparks without impairiag the power of 
the engine by diminishing the draught or activity of the fire in the furnace. 
These chimneys and arresters are simple, durable and neat in appearance. 


IRD’S PATENT SPARK ARRESTER. 
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They are now in use 
-}on the following roads, to the managers and other officers of which we are at liberty to refer those who 
may desire to purchase or obtain further information in regard to their merits: 

E. A. Stevens, President Camden and Amboy Railroad Company; Richard Peters, Superintend- 


ant Georgia Railroad, Augusta, Ga.; G. A. Nicolls, Superintendant Philadelphia, Reading and 
Pottsville Railroad, Reading, Pa.; W. E. Morris, President Philadelphia, Germantown and Norris- 
town Railroad Company, Philadelphia; E. B. Dudley, President W. and R. Railroad Company, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Col. James Gadsden, President S. C. and C. Railroad Company, Charleston, 8. C.; 
|W. C. 4Walker, Agent Viclksburgh and Jackson Railroad, Vicksburgh, Miss.; R. 8. Van Rensse- 
\laer, Engineer and Sup’t Hartford and New Haven Railroad; W.R.M’Kee, Sup’t Lexingtori and Ohio 
|Railroad, Lexington, Ky.; T. L. Smith, Sup’t.New Jersey Railroad Trans: Co.; J. Elfiott, Sup’t Mo- 
itive Power Philadelphia and Wilmington Railroad, Wilmington, Del. ; J. O. Sterns, Sup’t Elizabeth- 
town and Somerville Railroad; R. R. Cuyler, President Central Railroad Company, Savannah, 
Ga.; J.D. Gray, Sup’t Macon Railroad, Maccn, Ga.; J. H. Cleveland, Supt Southern Railroad, 
Monroe, Mich.; M. F. Chittenden, Sup’t M. Pr Central Railroad, Detroit, Mich.; GB. Fisk, Presi- 
sident Long Island Railroad, Brooklyn. 


Orders for thesa Chimneys and Arresters, a 








ddressed to the subscribers, or to Messrs. Baldwin & Whit- 


ney, of this city, will be promptly executed. FRENCH & BAIRD. 
| N. B—The-subscribers will dispose of single rights, or rights for one or more States, on reasona- 
ble terms. Philadelphia, Pa., Apris 6, 1844. 


«*x The letters in the fizures réfer to the article given in the Journal of June, 1844. ja45 
GOOD SECOND HAND LOCOMOTIVE O RAILROAD COMPANIES AND MAN- 


Engine, 6 wheels, weighing with wood and wa-' Jk ufacturers of railroad Machinery. The subscri- 
\ter about 10 tons, with Tender complete, made by bers have for sale Am. and English bar iron, of all 
Baldwin, forsaleby A.&G.RALSTON & CO. ‘sizes; English blistercast, shear and spring steel; 
Mar. 20,1m. — 4 South Front St., Philadelphia. Juniata rods; car axles, made of double refined iron; 
ARAN Pag MRETOE ————— (sheet and boiler iron, cut to pattern; tiers for loco- 
PRING STEEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES, motive engines, and other railroad carriage wheels, 
Tenders and Cars. The Subscriber is engaged made from common and double refined B. O. iron; 
in manufacturing Spring Steel from 1} to 6 inches the latter a very superior article. The tires are 
in width, and of any thickness required: large quan-,made by Messrs. Baldwin & Whitney, locomotive 
tities are yearly furnished for railroad purposes, and engine manufacturers of this city. Orders addres- 
wherever .used, its quality has been approved of. sed to them, or to us, will be promptly executed. ; 
The establishment being large, can execute orders} When the exact diameter of the wheel is stated in 
with great promptitude, at reasonable prices, and the the order, a fit to those wheels is guaranteed, saving 
quality warranted. Address to the purchaser the expense of turning them out in- 
JOAN F. WINSLOW, Agent, side. THOMAS & EDMUND GEORGE 
j5a3 Albany Iron and Nail Works, Troy, N.Y. |ja45 N. E. cor. 12th and Market sts., Philad., Pa. 
. ‘ | 
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R oO ee oe pet be 
to r { on 
Se A. & G. RALSTON 
Mar. 20tf 4 South Front St., Philadelphia. 
HE NEWCASTLE NUFACTURING 
Company continue to furnish at the Works, 
situated in the town of Newcastle, De!., Locomotive 
and other steam engines, Jack screws, Wrought iron 
work and Brass and Iron castings, of all kinds con- 
nected with Steamboats, Railroads, etc.; Mill Gear- 
ing of every description; Cast wheels (chilled) of 
any pattern and size, with Axles fitted, also with 
wrought tires, Springs, Boxes and bolts for Cars; 
Driving and other wheels for Locomotives. 

The works being on an extensive scale, all orders 
will be executed with promptness and despatch. 
Comznunications addressed to Mr. William H. 
Dobbs, Superintendent, will meet with immediate 
attention. ANDREW C. GRAY, 





USHMAN’S COMPOUND IRON RAILS 

ete. The Subscriber having made importat 
improvements in the construction of rails, mode n 
guarding st accidents from insecure joints, etc. 
—respectfully offers tc dispose of Company, State 
Rights, etc., under the privileges of letters patent to 
Railroad’ Componies, Iron Founders, and others in- 
terested in the works to which the same relate. Com- 
panies reconstructing their tracks now have an op- 
portunity of improving their roads on terms very ad- 
vantageous to the varied interests connected with 
their construction and operation ; roads having in 
use flat bar rails are particularly interested, as such 
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by IRON MANUFACTURERS. THE SUB- 
seribers, as Agentsof Mr. George Crane, of 
Wales, haying obtained a a the in the United 
States for his process of smelting [ron Ore with An- 
thracite coal, and holding an assignment of the pa- 
tent obtained by the late Rev. F. W. Geissenhainer, 
are prepared to grant licenses for the manufacture 
of Iron according to Mr, Crane’s principle. 
. & G. RALSTON & CO., 

ja45 No. 4 Sout Fronth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


O RAILROAD COMPANIES anp BUILD 
ERS OF MARINE AND LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


$$$ $ 











are permanently available by the plan. 
W. Mc. C. CUSHMAN, Civil Engineer, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Mr. C. also announces that Railroads, and other 
works pertaining to the profession, may be construct- 
ed under his advice or personal supervision. Ap- 





ja45 President of the Newcastle Manuf. Co. 


plicaitons must be post paid. 





NORRIS’ 


LOCOMOTIVE 


WORKS 


BUSH HILL, PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania. 























oo their Patent 6 Wheel Combined and 8 Wheel Locomotives of the follow ing descrip 


tions, viz: 


Class 1, 
“ 2, “ “ 
“ 3, 14} “ “ 
“ 4, 123 “ “ 
“ 5, 1 ic “ “ 


“ 6, 103 “c “ 
With Wheels of any dimensions, with their 


+ inches Diameter of Cylinder, x 20 inches Stroke. 
“ 


x 24 ‘“ “ 


“ x20 ¢ . 
44 "4 20 (74 “ 
“ x 20 “ce i? 
“ x18" & «' 


Patent Arrangement for Variable Expansion. 


Castings of all kinds made to order: and they call attention to their Chilled Wheels, 
for the Trucks of Locomotives, Tenders and Cars. 


—— 


NORRIS, BROTHERS. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS. 
WELDED WROUGHT IRON TUBES 


From 4 inches to } in calibre and 2 to 12 feet long, 
capable of sustaining pressure from 400 to 2500 Ibs. 
per square inch, with Stop Cocks, T*, L*, and 
other fixtures to suit, fitting together, with screw 
joints, suitable for STEAM, WATER, GAS, and for 
LOCOMOTIVE and other STEAM BOILER Fcves, 


G29 % 5) 


aS = 
Manufactured and for sale by 
MORRIS, TASKER & MORRIS. 
Warehouse 8. E. Corner of Third & Walnut Streeta, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
O IRON MASTERS.—FOR SALE.—MILL 
SITES in the immediate neighborhood of Bi- 
tuminous Coal and Iron Ore, of the first quality, at 
Ralston, Lyoming Co., Pa. This is the nearest 
int to tide water where such coal and ore are 
ound together, and the communication is complete 
with Philadelphia and Baltimore by canals and 
railways. The interest on the cost of water power 
and lot is all that will be required for many years; 
the coal will not cost more than $1 to $1 25 at the 
mill sites, without any trouble on the part of the 
manufacturer ; rich iron ore may be laid down still 
more cheaply at the works; and, taken together, 
these sites offer remarkable advantages to practical 
manufacturers with small capital. For pamphlets, 
descriptive of the Fro erty, and further information, 
apply to Archibald McIntyre, Albany, to Archibald 
Ro n, Philadelphia, or to the undersigned, at 
No. 23 Chambers street, New York, where may be 

seen specimens of the coal and ore. 

W. R. CASEY, Civil Engineer, 


ALUABLE PROPERTY ON THE MILL 
Dam For Sale. A lot of land on Gravelly 
Point, so called, on the Mill Dam, in Roxbury, 
fronting on and east of Parker street, containing 
68,497 square feet, with the following buildings 
thereon standing. 
Main brick building, 120 feet long, by 46 ft wide, 
two stories high. A machine shop, 47x43 feet, with 
large engine, face, screw, and other lathes, suitable 
to do any kind of work. 
Pattern shop, 35x32 feet, with lathes, work bench- 

















es, &e. 

Work shop, 86x35 feet, on the same floor with the 
pattern shop. 
Forge shop, 118 feet long by 44 feet wide on the 
ground floor, with two large water wheels, each 16 
feet long, 9 ft diameter, with all the gearing, shatfis, 
drums, pulleys, &c., large and small trip hammers, 
furnaces, forges, rolling mill, with large balance 
wheel and a large blowing apparatus for the foundry. 
Foundry, at end of main brick building, 60x454 
feet two stories high, with a shed part 45}x20 feet 
containing a large air furnace, cupola, crane an 
corn oven. 
Store house—a range of buildings for storage, etc., 
200 feet long by 20 wide. 

Locomotive shop, adjoining main building, front- 
ing on Parker street, 54x25 feet. 2 re 
Also—A lot of land on the canal, west side of 

Parker st., containiug 6000 feet, with the following 
buildings thereon standing: 

_ Boiler house 50 feet long by 30 feet wide, two sto- 
ries, 
Blacksmith shop, 49 feet long by 20 feet wide. 
For terms, apply to HENRY ANDREWS, 48 
State st., or to CURTIS, LEAVENS & CO., 106 





State st., Boston, or to A. & G. RALSTON & Co., 
#auadelphja. jadd 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 

There has recently been a general meet- 
ing of the stockholders of this company, for 
the purpose of accepting or rejecting the 
amendment to its charter, and the law re- 
cently passed by the Legislature of Mary- 
land, ‘‘ to provide for the completion of the 
canal to Cumberland, and for other pur- 
poses.” Both were unanimously accepted— 
therefore we now hepe to see the canal 
speedily completed to the coal regions, that 
it may be used to some purpose, and thus aid 
in removing the load which it has been 
largely, if not mainly, instrumental in fasten- 
ing upon the shoulders of the people of Ma- 
ryland. Open wide the avenues between 
the treasures of the mountains and tide-wa- 
ter, and we shall soon see vast amounts of 
capital invested, and ample supplies of bitu- 
minous coal, and iron of the best quality, 
produced by our own labor, and from our 
own materials, 


We make the following extracts in rela- 
tion to the character of the work from the 
communication of the President, James M. 
Coale, Esq., to the stockholders, by way of 
refreshing the memory of those of our rea- 
ders who may have forgotten its dimensions 
and estimated capacity :— 


“It may be proper, in this connection, to 
give a brief description of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, its dimensions, present cost, 
capacity, and the sources of its expectéd 
trade, in order that the strength of the secu- 
rity upon which the bonds are to be based, 
may be justly appreciated. 


THE CANAL. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, with 
the terminus at present contemplated, ex- 
tends from Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia, to the town of Cumberland, in Al- 
leghany county, Maryland, a distance of 
184} miles. About 5 miles of the canal is 
within the District ; the entire residue of the 
line is within the State of Maryland. Of 
the entire line 134} miles, extending from 
Georgetown to Dam No. 6, are finished and 
navigable, and the trade thereon is steadily 
increasing. Thirty-one and seven-tenths of 
the work of the remaining fifty miles have 
already been executed, at a cost of $2,892,.- 
000, and there only remains eighteen and 
three-tenths miles of the work to be done to 
complete the canal and open a thorough na- 
vigation from the tide-water of the Potomac 
to Cumberland. ‘The amount required to 
finish these eighteen and three-tenth miles, 
according to a detailed estimate made by the 
chief engineer, in 1842, was $1,545,000. 
That estimate was made in reference to the 
cost of the work which had been done, at a 
time when provisions were high and labor 
Scarce. Now, however, provisions are low 
and labor is abundant, and these advantages 
must necessarily enure to the benefit of the 
company. 





DIMENSIONS AND COST. 


The depth of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal is six feet throughout, but its trans- 
verse sections vary. From Georgetown to 
Harper’s Ferry, a distance of sixty miles, it 
is 60 feet wide at the top, and forty-two feet 
at the bottom. From Harper’s Ferry to 
Dam No. 5, (47 mites,) the top width is 50 
ft. and bottom width 32 ft. From Dam No, 5 
to Cumberland, (771 miles,) the top width is 
50 ft. and bettom width 32 ft. The basin 
of the canal at Cumberland is 609 feet above 
the level of tide-water at Georgetown. This 
ascent is overcome by one tide and seventy- 
five lift locks, averaging about eight feet 
lift. ‘The locks, so far as the work has been 
finished, are constructed in the most durable 
manner, of solid masonry, and each has a 
chamber of 100 feet long, and 15 feet wide 
in the clear. They are constructed with a 
view to a double lockage, whenever the ex- 
igencies of the company may require it ; but, 


as we shall presently show, the capacity of 


the canal, with single locks, as at present, 
is fully equal to the accommodation of a 
trade sufficient to gratify the most extrava- 
gant desires of its supporters. ‘The sheer 
cost of the canal up to this time is as fol- 
ows :— 

For the acquisition of lands, 
For the engineer department, 
For construction, 


$402,913 94 
358,951 04 
9,013,837 56 





Total, $9,775,702 54 


CAPACITY. 

When the canal shall be finished and filled 
to its capacity, boats carrying 100 tons 
of tonage may navigate its entize length with 
ease. 
the latitude 1n which it is located, it has here- 
tofore seldom been closed by ice for more 
than six weeks in the year, which generally 
happens in January and February ; and, in 
this respect, it consequently possesses great 
advantages over the northern canals, whose 
navigation is usually suspended for four or 
five months annually. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to go into an estimate of the annual 
amount of tonnage that might be transported 
on a work of this description ; but, as the 
calculation is before us, we will here.tran- 
scribe its results. 

Several years ago the chief engineer of 
this company made two estimates, founded 
upon data furnished by the experience of 14 
years on the Erie canal, in New York. 
The one was based on the greatest month’s 
work, and the other on the number of boats 
which, in the opinion of several of the officers 
of that canal, could conveniently be passed 
each day. Assuming the capacity of boats 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio canal at only 
80 tons, according to the first calculation, 
the amount of tonnage capable of being 
transported on it during a navigable year 
was shown to be, in both directions, with 
single locks, as at present, 3,264,000 tons, 
and with double locks, 5,440,000 tons ; and, 
on the second basis, the amount presented 
was, with single locks, 6,000,000 of tons, 
and with double locks, 10,000,000 of tons 
per annum. With a large allowance, there- 


In consequence of the mildness of 





fore, for the usual discrepancy between theo- 
retical calculations and practical results, it is 
very manifest that many years must elapse 
before the full capacity of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, with single locks, can be 
tested by actual experience. 

SOURCES OF TRADE AND REVENUE. 

The canal, running nearly parallel with 
the river through its entire length, neces- 
sarily passes through the centre of the fer- 
tile grain-growing valley of the Potomac, 
whose agricultural and manufacturing pro- 
ductions will, in a great nfeasure, be borne 
upon it to market. Along its line may be 
created “a water-power surpassed in ex- 
tent only by that which England and the 
United States enjoy in common, near the 
western extreme of the Erie canal, in the 
Falls 6f the Niagara.” .When it is finished 
to Cumberland, it will be put in direct com- 
mumication with the trade of the west, and 
will afford the most eligible and cheapest 
route to the seaboard, from the vast and po- 
pulous regions beyond the Allegheny moun- 
tains. With a portage, by wagons, of only 
73 miles on the great national Macadamized 
road, between Cumberland and Brownsville, 
on the Monongahela, to which steamboats of 
the largest class now come, the facilities of 
water communication for freight of every de- 
scription will be afforded to the States bor- 
dering on the Ohio river, and those of the 
far west who may navigate its waters in 
conveying their productions to the cities of 
the Atlantic, or receiving from thence their 
supplies. From the county of Alleghany 
also a considerable amount of tonnage will 
be supplied in iron, fire-bricks, cement, lum- 
ber, etc. ; but by far the most important 
source of trade relied on,and to grasp which 
has been the primary and controlling motive 
in prosecuting the work to its present desti- 
nation, is the boundless and inappreciable 
coal fields of that country. Within a range 
of from six to twelve miles from the basin 

f the canal at Cumberland the deposites of 
bituminous coal of a superior quality are nu- 
merous, and, morally speaking, inexhausti- 
ble. Those that have been already opened 
consist of horizontal strata, slightly elevated, 
and declining towards the valleys, so a3 to 
be situated in the best possible manner for 
self-drainage. According to Professor Silli- 
man, the quantity of coal in that region that 
is thus situated “is so abundant that it will 
not be exhausted for centuries. It will be 
the province of a distant posterity to drain 
the lower beds by tunnelling, or by the un- 
limited and unfiring energy of the steam 
engine.” But the boundless extent of the 
Alleghany coal fields, as well as the superior 
quality of the Cumberland coal, are matters 
so well established now as to render a parade 
of authorities on the subject in this place 
superfluous. Such as may desire to pursue 
the inquiry will find a mass of testimony 
collected together in the appendix to our 
special report of the 16th of November, 
1843, and new illustrations of its value will 
be seen by reference to the voluminous and 
very learned report of Professor Johnson, 
“on American coals applicable to steam ua- 
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vigation and other purposes,” made to the 
Navy Department, in June, 1844, and re- 
cently published under an order of the U.S. 
Senate. In this last mentioned document, 
which contains the results of a long series of 
scientific experiments, it will be found that 
“in the order of evaporative power under 
equal weights,” “of evaporative power un- 
der equal: bulks,” which is deemed of the 
highest importance for the purposes of steam 
navigation, and of the “ evoporative power 
of combustible matter,” the Cumberland 
conl takes rank as number one in a list of 
thirty-seven different varieties of coal, ob- 
tained from various regions in the United 
States and Great Britain, including the New- 
castle, Sidney, Pictou, Liverpool, and Scotch 
coals. 

“ As a fuel for domestic purposes (accor- 
ding to the report alluded to) it possesses 
on.the one hand, a flame abundantly suffi- 
cient to give cheerfulness to the aspect of a 
parlor fire, and on the other, a durability 
approximating that of some of the lighter 
anthracitcs; and, as a furnace coal for the 
manufacture of iron, it will be found among 
the best of the bituminous class, since, 
either with or without previous coking, it 
may be very advantageously employed in 
the blast furnace. 

“Three different sizes of chain were in 
progress of manufacture at the different pe- 
riods at which these experiments were made. 
They can, however, be all reduced to the 
same size, by a comparison with a common 
standard sample of coal, which was used on 
two sizes of chain. Thus Atkinson and 
Templeman’s (Cumberland coal) made 18 
links of a chain one and three-eighth inches 
in diameter, and eight links of another chain 
one and fifteen-sixteenth inches in diame- 
ter, by the use, in each case, of sixty lbs. 
of coal. Midlothian (new shaft) coal of 
equal quantity was found adequate to the 
making of fourteen links of one and three- 
eighth inch chain; and three Virginia coals 
(viz. Crouch & Snead’s, Creek Company’s, 
and Chesterfield Mining Company’s,) hav- 
ing a mean evaporating power almost iden- 
tical with the Midlothian ‘new shaft,’ put in 
nine links of one and three-eighth inch chain.’ 

The following table will exhibit “ the re- 
lative heating powers of the Cumberland and 
foreign coals, as tested in making chain- 
cable, compared with their evaporative 
powers :” 








s |between the transportation lines upon the 
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Possessing these advantages, and others 
that might be enumerated, it is scarcely pos- 
sible, without incurring a charge of extra- 
vagance, to estimate the amount of Cumber- 
land coal that would be annually consumed, 
if a full and regular supply were furnished 
to, and at all times kept on hand in the mar- 
kets of the country. We have before us, 
however, abundant evidence to show that 
the most energetic efforts will be made to 
keep pace with the demand, to whatever 
magnitude it may increase, as soon as the 
proper facilities of conveyance are afforded. 
During the past year, new life and enter- 
prize appear to have manifested themselves 
in the Cumberland region. Within the 
range of which we have before spoken, nu- 
merous mines have already been opened by 
incorporated companies of large capital, pri- 
vate partnership, and individuals, all of 
whom are now preparing for vigorous opera- 
tions. The railroad which is to connect the 
mines with the basin of the canal at Cum- 
berland has already been completed; an- 
other is under contract, and two more in 
contemplation, which will be finished next 
year. ‘These roads, the longest of which 
will not exceed ten miles, will bring the 
products of the various mines to the basin 
of the canal at Cumberland, and from thence 
they will be transported on its smooth sur- 
face to market. According to the present 
tariff, the toll on the transportation of coal 
from Cumberland to Georgetown is one dol- 
lar per ton. It will be perceived that in the 
foregoing enumeration we have mainly con- 
fined ourselves to a consideration of the de- 
scending trade of the canal. The ascending 
will of course consist of those ordiaary sup- 
plies which pass from the seaboard to the 
interior. 

We have thus presented a brief outline of 
the canal, and indicated some of the most 
prominent sources of its expected trade. 
Having done this, we think we have given 
good reasons for the assertion made in an 
early part of this communication, that the 
bonds that are to be issued under the recent 
law, being preferred and absolute liens upon 
the entire revenues of the Company, will be 
one of the best and safest investments of the 
day. 


LEHIGH CANAL AND LEHIGH AND SUSQUE- 
HANNA RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 
We have been informed that much diffi- 

culty has arisen for want of a connection 


Lehigh canal and those upon the Lehigh and 
Susquehanna railroad, And that goods des- 
tined for Mauch Chunk from Wilkesbarre 
must be accompanied by an agent to insure 
their delivery at this place, otherwise they 
are left at White Haven without being for- 
warded. This line is becoming of much 
importance, much of the produce used here 
and in the vicinity, being brought from the 
valley of the Susquehanna. If we have 
been correctly informed the present arrange- 
ment cannot be too severely condemned ; if 
our informant is mistaken we hope those in- 
terested will correct us. If the transporta- 
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the Gazette is unnecessary, or that they are 
unable to pay for it, we will publish their ar. 
rangements, terms, etc., gratis, for the infor- 
mation of our readers, who every day make 
inquiries of us in relation to their lines. 


We find the above in the Carbon County 
Gazette. It shows how little some people 
understand their true imterest, and the value 
of advertising. We admire the liberality of 
the editor, who offers to advertise “ gratis,” 
but are inclined to believe that he is driven 
to this course, in self-defence, to avoid being 
himself made what is sometimes called a 
“standing advertisement.” It reminds us 
of the modest and reasonable requests, not 
unfrequently made of us, to furnish a written 
description, giving the length, grades, curves, 
cost, etc., etc., of all the railroads in the 
United States—or that we will furnish the 
inquirer with a single number of the Journal 
containing all this information for six cents ! 
and it has occurred that we have received 
such a request from an entire stranger, by 
mail, when the letter was charged with post. 
age!! Perhaps the editor of the Gazette 
will also pay postage on the advertisements 
rather than not oblige them! 





IMPROVED TRUCK FRAME FOR RAILROAD CARS, 

We find in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, for April, the following specifica. 
tion in relation to the Iron Truck Frame of 
Messrs. Davenport & Bridges. It reads 
thus, viz :— 

The connections between the pedestals of 
this truck frame, instead of being made by 
means of solid pieces of timber extending 
from one pedestal to another on each side, 
are, by means of two tie plates of iron bolted 
together through the pedestals, one being 
above and the other below ; above the upper 
tie plate, and extending from one pedestal to 
the other, there is an arch plate connected 
with the pedestals by the same bolts that se- 
cure the tie plates. ‘The two truss frames 
are connected together by means of diagonal 
iron plates bolted to the pedestals, and so 
twisted and connected in the middle as to 
form the opening for the king-bolt that se- 
cures the truck and car together. 

Claim—* I do not claim making the truck 
frame of a railroad carriage with side truss 
frames united with diagonal braces, as this 
has been known before, nor do I claim ma- 
king these frames of iron, or other metal ; 
but what I do claim as my invention, is ma- 
king the trusses of the truck frame that are 
united and braced together by means of 
twisted diagonal plates, of arch plates, and 
tie bars, so arranged and bolted together as 
to embrace and secure the pedestals as de- 
scribed, by which arrangement I obtain the 
necessary strength with greatly reduced 
weight, and employ the pedestals for the 
double purpose of holding the boxes of the 
wheel axles, and connecting the tie bars of 
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MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC, 

A writer in the New York Tribune sug- 
gests a plan for bringing Old England with- 
in speaking distance of us, by means of 
Morse’s telegraph. By the way, as often as 
we see these words, Morse’s telegraph, we 
ask ourselves. whether the magnetic tele- 
graph, which is justly exciting so much ad- 
miration, really is Morse’s telegraph, or 
whether it is the invention of some other 
individual ; our impression is, that a scienti- 
fic gentleman of this city, not Prof. Morse, 
is entitled to the credit of first developing 
that wonderful power of magnetism; but 
we cannot speak from actual knowledge, 
and should be glad of information on the 
subject. The plan suggested for establish. 
ing telegraphic communication across the 
Atlantic is, to run a copper wire, well cover- 
ed, and as large as a pipe stem, from Nova 
Scotia to the coast of Ireland. This, as ig 
thought, may be accomplished by winding 
the wire upon reels, and arranging it on 
board a steamer so as to be reeled off as fast 
as the boat goes, and dropped the whole width 
of the Atlantic. The writer says: 

“Its gravity would sink it to the depth 
where water was so dense as to be of equal 
gravity, and of course beyond the reach of 
any kind of collision. Beginning and end. 
ing upon a bold shore, beyond the reach of 
anchors, it would be out of harm’s way, and 
exposed to but two kinds of accidents, viz : 
from separation by its own weight, and the 
loss of the coating with which the metal 
must be protected. The steamer Gt. Bri- 
tain would carry more wire of this size than 
would extend to Europe, and its cost I think 
would be less than a million of dollars.” 

Surprising as it may seem, when its re- 
sults are considered, this is not a chimerical 
idea. [t may be realized at no distant day. 
And then we shall receive news from Eu. 
rope in a breath of time, and as fresh as the 
lightning’s flash. We may stop our press 
to announce an event which occurred but a 
few seconds before on the other side of the 
water. Nor will this be much more mar. 
vellous than the changes which have been 
wrought by the aid of science, within the 
past century, as well in the transmission of 
intelligence from the other continent, as in 
the facilities for spreading it through the 
cities and villages of our own country. Now 
we are impatient if the steamer is delayed 
beyond twelve or thirteen days on the voy- 
age from Liverpool; and in four and twenty 
hours after her arrival the intelligence she 
brings has become old news in every village 
within a hundred miles of Boston. 

A little more than a hundred years ago, 
the Boston News Letter, the first newspaper 
published in Boston, was printed on a half 
sheet of pot paper, once a week. In August, 
1719, the publisher of the News Letter gave 
the following notice : 

“The undertaker of this News Letter in 
January last gave information that after 
fourteen years’ experience, it was impossible 
with half a sheet a week to carry on all the 


which deficiency, and to render the news! 
newer and more acceptable, he has since| 
printed every other week a whole sheet ;— 
whereby that which seemed old in the for- 
mer half sheet, becomes new now by the 
sheet, which is easy to be seen by any one 
who will be at the pains to trace back for- 
mer years, and even this time twelve months 
—we were then thirteen months behind with 
the foreign news, and now we are less than 
five months; so that by the sheet we have 
retrieved about eight months since January 
last, and any one that has the News Letter 
to January next (life permitted) will be ac- 
commodated with. all the news from Europe 
needful to be known in these parts.” 

Afterwards the publisher gave notice that 
if he did not print a sheet every other week 
during the winter, he would make it up in 
the spring, “when ships do arrive from 
Great Britain.” 

“ Thirteen months behind with the foreign 
news!” What would the news mongers of 
1845 say to such a catastrophe ? 

We copy the above article from the Tra- 
veller. We have more than once been ask- 
ed how long it will be before there will be a 
telegraphic communication with Europe— 
a difficult question, truly, to answer—not 
more difficult enterprize, however, than 
many which have been accomplished within 


the past half century. 





For the Railroad Journal. 
TELEGRAPHS. 

The recent improvements in the construc. 
tion of Telescopes will render more perfect 
the system of visual telegraphs, and may 
lessen perhaps materially the superiority of 
the magnetic telegraph. The improvements 
to which we particularly allude are those 
made by the Earl of Rosse, as described in 
the North British Review, and other scien- 
tific journals. ‘The article in the Review 
contains a very full account of the labors of 
the Earl, in his efforts to improve the re- 
flecting telescope, and by which it appears 
that an immense magnifying power may be 
obtained at a comparatively small expense. 

His improvements consist principally in 
the composition of the speculum metal, the 
mode of casting, of giving the exact parabo- 
lic forms, and of polishing. 

A speculum of three feet diameter is found 
to possess a greater magnifying power than 
the four feet speculum of Herschel. One 
of six feet diameter has just been completed, 
and others are in progress, of 8 and 10 feet 
diameter! To show to what degree the 
process of constructing has been simplified 
and cheapened, it is only necessary to state 
that in casting sixteen plates for three feet 
speculums “not one was defective.” The 
grinding and polishing is all done by ma- 





public occurrences of Europe, to made up 


gine of two horse power,) with a precision 
unattainable by hand. ‘The speculum of six 
feet diameter, just completed, was “ polished 
in six hours,” and with “the same facility 
as a smaller speculum ;” and, what is alto. 
gether new, the polishing was effected by 
“placing the speculum in a cistern of water, 
and using for the polishing material simply 
“ the peroxide of iron, at about the consist- 
encé of thin cream.” 

The great cost of reflecting telescopes of 
a high magnifying form has heretofore con- 
sisted in the great expense and difficulty of 
forming the speculum, and as this appears 
now to be overcome, it is reasonable to infer 
that a very great improvement may result 
in the system of visual telescopes. The 
magnifying power of Herschel’s great tele. 
scope has been estimated at 6,000. The 
three feet speculums of Rosse have an equal 
or greater power. With telescopes like 
these, the telegraphic stations may be so far 
removed from each other as to lessen very 
materially the expense of conveying intelli- 
gence ; and if combined with the Drummond 
light, which is not costly to produce, the 
telegraphic signs may be read distinctly by 
night as well as by day, and at all times 
when the atmosphere is not obscured by 
fogs, rain or snow. 

While the Earl of Rosse has been thus 
successful in improving the reflecting tele- 
scope, it appears by recent accounts that an- 
other gentleman, M. Jaunitz, in France, has 
been nearly equally successful in improving 
the achromatic, or refracting telescope—hav- 
ing been able to form lenses of much larger 
dimensions than any heretofore constructed. 

From the preceding, it will be pereeived 
that the system of visual telegraphs will, in 
all probability, be very greatly improved, 
and that shortty, and that any comparison 
instituted bétween it and the magnetic tele- 
graph, in the present state of the former, 
would not show the actual relative merits of 
the two systems. 

In concluding our remarks upon this sub- 
ject, we will state, that a method for the 
quick transmission of intelligence has been 
proposed, differing entirely from the two 
modes above referred to. This latter mode 
consists in placing the intelligence or article 
to be conveyed in a hollow cylinder, which 


is impelled with great velocity through a 
tube of a suitable size, by atmospheric pres- 
sure, upon the same principle that motion is 
effected upon the atmospheric railway. This 
last mode has merits which seem not to be 
as yet fully appreciated, and should be fairly 
tested before any measures are taken to es- 











chinery moved by steam power, (a small en- 


tablish a general system of telegraphic com- 
munication. J. 
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AMERICAN STATE WORKS AND CANALS, ETC. 
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N. Y., 1Black river cama]. ........ 0.2. ce0e sees 35 SEE ainnsoe chihecstaiion pone | pelle. The six millions paid to the canal fund from 
“  2iCayuga and Seneca ..........6..0005, 237,000} 16,557) 10,953} 24,618} 14,443/auction and salt duties are not included in the 
é 8}champlain WRUEMs cacecseh epants boas - aaa 102,308)... aa er {rar estimate of cost. The Genesee valley and the 
‘ UND i rus i eit nese 04:9 based cocank oo 8,140) 14, 14, 12,740| Black river canals require large sums for their 
“15 Chenango. . Pe Pe PE Oe ene 2,420,000 16,195] 15,967| 22,179) 15,960 completion, the ‘enenal of which additional sum 
“« 16 Crooked Re a ee, 8 156,77 461; 3,674 1,498} 3,951!is much greater than the estimated gross income 
“ | 7Erie—enlargement of . ........ eee cece 363 ISGAB BOD! SOO. SIG)... ..cclecce veccfteccecs of these canals when finished. The sums re- 
. 8iGenessee valley.......+. see ee eeee eens 120 3,739,000} ........ | devcclePiney mawanh ee eats ieee to complete these two canals are $2,000,- 
‘| 9/52 miles opened, cost $1,500,000.... 2...) ......[ cece sees 12,292, 13,819} 19,641] 15,557,000 and $600,000, making their total cost when 
s SCMUOIOG IAMC «...< e‘nkgerpes avec noad.oded’ 6 50,000 225, 2,239 621/ 1,636/finished $5,553 000 and re 409,000 ; an expendi- 
OE RLY TLE BE OT 38 565,437} 29,147) 22,742] 56,165} 28,599'ture incurred on estimated incomes (admitted to 
Pa, |12|Beaver division canal. ........ 4... +++. ES bas 5 aa ae [dda 7,381| _5,386!be liberal,) of $39,000 and $14,000 respectively. 
- ramacaged caer ae Ree tht hen 6 beeen - éaisadiee celve de. eee oemgnen 109,278} 22,870 The total receipts from the works of Pennsyl- 
“ |15|Seneca river towing path...........e0s|sseeee] BIN bass nccl-ctnce, Pee Fania Sr 1565 were $4,005 00 ; Bs 008 Si 
« hele ’ * 164,326, and the cost about 30 millions. 
RNR DDI nos 6's 4 oc tenvhnenes ML, a tineekeanclices che ls omeace 443,336/205,067 
“ The receipts for 1844 were as follows: 
Z 17|Eastern division...... 00. sse. sees sees MG E Fuvatedcaun Weds coat Pe cateea 179,781)}138,915| G5 19) tolls, s 78.404 
re SUT UMMMNN CIMUID as «ne de vcdé es de dose coon 93 | Railroad tolls, ~ > - 952855 
POLE OF0NIO TATITONG «05555 s0ce cde cedienesis RS BAPE ene hemances 351, 102/248,943! vi otive wer, - 3 A 319,590 
‘ 20) Western division canal.. .. 1105 Trucks po ia : 13 "477 
oe ereonm eae Susquehannah canal. .... et Elves ehsineliive sone ae 101,949| 57,633|of which $585,922 is from 118 miles of railroad, 
Ohio|93|Hocking canal..........+ee0+ 0000.2. | 56 975,130] 4,757 ....... 5,286} 4,139 oo me none miles of chars : 
24|Miami canal. ....... 0.00 cose ccecccce 85 1,660,742] 68,640, 38,826] 77,844) 22,341 e — ea nf 10 i — Ba soo 
» |25/Miami extension. ........ 0... ..0.s00 105 2,856,636 8,291)....... 12,723] 14,741|perty tax of 54 mills on the dollar Mas dy 
» |26|Miami northern division.............. 35 322,000) ........ Messer unfin’d. |....... 853 miles of canal in the State, which yielded in 
©  TRMMMIID,. ios vane ctnécedo ces. cc, 91 | 1,627,318| 23,167........ 29,395| 15,027|1843 $471,623, and in 1844 $515,393, the cost, 
“ . ? ? ? 9 
SD sas cabin det iene ade 4 nee 2 343°711/113.210 Ist Jan. “43 being $15,577,233. The increase of 
‘i Ces ce.c cca 4,600,000 322, 754 123,398 ; 44 43 is onl 3,770, oank 0 44 
te foo Wabash... 2. cee cece cece cece cece cece 91 3,028,340 35, 922, 6 ‘400 48,589 12, 817\ Yon by only oe. oug =f t an 
0 MID esa adcduhvove cece oop 25 607,269] 838, 39,005] 1,977/ 1,238)has ry eae ap eesom oughout the 
Ind ss \en-meg bores Kuda eee dened bein vedas 31 soes . 7254) 1,782] 8,747) 2,929 - Ty ie “> ried $ 
. UNATY WOPKS .... wees cece cece cece cece) ce cece 11,000,000} .... 2...) eee eeee [enon cee | ee eeeee ese 21 millions on sundry works yield no 
- MMMM CUNAL. 500 b en cecccoserens seest cc odes bioced Cananedee necdl cece eneanna Ce income whatever. Bia 
EET WHEE. on haw: gkcreoeeoehoccaal pit ah 10,000,000) .... 2... [eee ccce|eeee cece] ecceees The central railroad yields above 6 per cent., 
Mich/35|Central railroad... .........seseee eee 110 "| 1842'308| " 149,987| 75,960] 211,170] 89,420\and is the only State work—the Erie canal ex- 
S6lSouthern railroad......... cece cece cece 68 936,295|. 24,064) 7,907| 60,341 70, 000\cepted—which is able to stand alone. 
PBB BBR PRI IIR RRR RR OOOO 
L Div. 1844. Div., Val 
CANALS. el ae vam A br omen. fowl. REMARKS. 
miles. Gross. | Nett. | cent. Gross. , Nett. | cent.| stock. 
OROUNNONES 0 55:5’ tess eves pons cous bate] ve es ere | ceeeee rere PES Re es eee eee | 
Bald Eagle Navigation................| 25 400,000) .. 00.) ...ccefeeee| coeeee] eoeees ivéebvesas: | 
Bearer sod endy, (rt. bw de Serditdedacgle ebay ke 1,000,000 ......) cee efecee| cece ce] cece ccf eeee| eee ee | Wea nee 
RUM CER ea No deldedd Case b base od lacuac Weddhessbwalicsacwe [oicicd} Sccanel eopesefcoccicceces itime be ena 0 give the particu- 
Chesapeake and Ohio..............2. 184 12,370, iio 47,637, ...... Sede) wecccsl.ccmpedieasekeeeeas lars of all these canals, 
Conestota.. cocccccsces! 19 000) . cob an| cocdec[eceep coccce! eccdicolvosebessans The Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
Delaware and Chesapeake. Rikvieatodstees ER eee heer ei cee bcoweP cates) coatelesas ht ian iis not yet completed to the coal 
ae Ikill. . eocecccccccs coos cece [LOS 3,500,000/279,795 102,221 io -190,693,120,624 cose} imines, = its writing neues : 
FORUM nc'n's acnciesee ccenvess seco! vsee celesins cddgl eovn esl ceesesteedel O6kn eal caddie peioabtnaash e enlargement of the uyl- 
James river and Kenhawa...........+.| -.0c|cccceccccl coccccl cece. SRE E's. ad aaed ‘kill canal has been commenced. 
MNUMNON so WHS So ve PSE db ve wads ERNE cece sb linnawusedt o¥e ¥e biacva hevadl itied wah eaddh OK pete | The Morris canal was lately sold 
Dee Dap sisi se ce setcsecereds vive 10 200,000) . Be re | ndhie Lveuinonaies for one million, about one-fourth of 
Delaware and Raritan................ 43 2,900,000 99, 623) 53, 327 Heda! 131,491) 84,455 ....)...... lof its cost. It is said in the papers 
NOMI, 5 o iews'e' gewe Cth es aunedd ocaqhudaaes _. eee pee L vcdel deus cul coud coftocescéduen \that it is to be enlarged. We have 
UNE WU: cigs weer rede covedde thes 45 2,900,000) ened cal ccaul Wena el secdee \Scccl coecss seen no report, nor heard of the ap- 
hpue LETTER EE Oe eee 80 2,000,000 FisetPavee seb sade re ee ‘pointment of any engineer. 
Morris.. .. 101 1,000,000 ...... Fécsaxi L ccegp thawed vc dake cect 0 
Dismal Swamp.. Fe neweciwa cedvuas bebe aces ts aubhvesg b wddl toys sche e ME. a one 
: Length w.. of |L. kage Size of locks. Width of canal. | Expended Income.] 
CANADIAN CANALS. vile ioche.| in foot Lgneth of of | width. Depth on Bottom. |Surface. M captis Sept. 1843) 1843. _| 1944. 
RS Oo EE REECE DEO Pee Feng | feet. | feet. | feet. | feet. | feet. P ,948,572/2,485,572, 64,658 
Main trunk from Port Colborne to Port Dalhousie|28 31 828, «150 | 261-2} 81-2) 45 ) 2 ees eee 
| sanction branch to Dunville not addedi2i | -1| 6 1 150 | 261-2) 81-2] 35 ee ey 
Broad creek branch to Port Maitland below. | 11-2) 1 200 | 45 9 45 OB hic slsividades eves 
The St. Lawrence canal............+. +++. | ceasbcece| ceencolecanceed on >arsfenpeapad scnneetscea adie simmniraeal 
Galops and Port Cardinal .... 0... .20. eseecee. 2 Shia. (twa 1 9 50 ed Be, es ee 
EE Fn» <pcicten.conhaece ems s0nn.thee. ones 4 2/ 111-2; 200 | 45 9 50 90 | 672,498 973 
Farren’s point... ..., 0... see cess cece cece tees 3-4) 1) 31-2; 200 | 45 9 50 9 en GS COLE 
ornwall, passing the Long Sault rapids. ........ (11 1-2) 7 | 48 200 | 55 9 100 | 150 | -865,372/1,665, 
Beauharnois, do. Coteau, Cedars and Cascades roadjl1 1-4; 9 | 821-2) 200 | 45 9 80 | 120 (1,190, 275,426 
Lachine, do. Lachine rapids. oSap cehe.toes. pees eens 81-2} 5 | 441-2; 200 | 45 9 80 | 120 joldcanal.| 400, 29,288 
Elargement of do. . sce am O6REE.S aL SR LELD CUE tees od Vieeadal saeea pepe Fee ed rere 1,001, 64,439 
Total from lake Erie to rhe w sea.. Boe BT Pa | 
REET na cds hh0 apnvatad acak cele ceas goe0 cal 74 120 | 4 6 36 60 | 200; 440,000: 1,409) 
sree: ARPS AN CE OY SECO a i oo API, 5 BO 
Lengthin | l 1843. Div. | 1844. | Div. | Value | 
COAL COMPANIES. miles. Cost. Income. per Income. per of REMARKS. 
R. rd.| Canals. Gross. | Nett. | cent.) Gross. | Nett. cent, stock. pm 
| |Delaware and Hudson..............6. “16 |108 2,800,000/930,203/ 196,702! 10 | ......| ccc. ec fees. 130 
a NEE Up re 2 er 120} 72 | 6,000,000|......]...... Pensa ocveds Eevecssbiocs 31 
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AMERICAN RAt*LROADS. ‘SAT. © 
Length Loans {Number | Paid 1843. Div. load. Viv. Previe | Week enuing 
RAILROADS. in Cost. and of on Income. per Income. per | ous | A April ** 

d miles. debts. | shares. |share| Gross. ; Nett. |cent.| Gross. | Nett. | cent.| prices Shares. Price 
Me.| 1;Portland, Saco and eaneeeke dee, SS Pree 89,997) 47,166) 7 |124,497) 74,841) 6 |113} ../102- 
N. H. Concord. . pits Rett, ME aes Sah Dh cdiciye ’ | Chandon ade on] os aces [eo a ORO Took ae 12 | 704 - 1399 
Mass.| 3|/Boston EG celibate tigds gat 56 SRS eee PR 178,745) 68,499} 6 {233,101} 86,401} 64/1102 .. (1124 
“| 4)Boston and Maine extension......... ee BONNE PPAR Beth Dees Ree SE HRS Ea Phd Re sag oe Peis 
+ | 5Boston and Lowell,,.......+..e++ eee Bes RRM Gas. sco,0: beige s ous «| cna 277,315) 144,000) 8 |316,909\147,615} 8 (1204 .. [120 
« | 6|/Boston and Providence............... 41 1,886,135; none. | 18,600'100 |233,388 110, 823] 6 |282,701/156,109} 6 {1083 |...... 1093 
«© | §|/Boston and Worcester... ..........+. ete 8 8g | RRR, RONEN .../4 0,141 162, 000} 6 |428,437|195,163) '74)1164 {ELT 
“ | 8Berkshire. . eda htath, wion come <9 Se 280,260|not stated].......]....] ...... 17,500 TU VERB sein ay NE Ay RRS 
« | 9Charlestown branch, . sc aegcheratetbinice oss <2 <i ainliies et) | es BMG Pik <x WS a 8 OU a 13 | 34,654) 13,971] 53) 704 ..| 824 
Sip in oink Sh4: Cu cin apse-whye 4.55% 0,4 01619 54 1, "150, tke a 279,563|/140,595| 6 |337,238/227,920} 8 |1093 .. |109 
Pe LE ESA MAES 050 sno. 9 8h, 010'0.6: 9-019 Scie wes 5 380 }000justopn’d ARTI Pits, on EPS ice PR .. | 42,759) 26,835]... ./120 .. {124 
« |) Nashua and Lowell.................| 141-2 See RRR RCT ate FS 84,079]....... 8 | 94,588) 34,944] 10 121 |...... 1264 
* \13\New Bedford and Taunton........... 20 172, ee... 3, 50, 671) 24,000) 6 | 64,998) 24,000] 6 |......]...... vee 
* |14|\Northampton and Springfield.........]...... 2,170,366, unfin. |....... ss iBa's 5 ovepiths naps] saheRians a5 Skeeean Pee) PA TRA ee 
« 115|Norwich and Worcester. ..-.......+. 59 87, '820} 900,000 16,535 }100 162,336 24,871 230,674| 99,464) 3 | 70} |...... 72 
MS SEGUE NOUN is oi nt os oe cin Ss Sinise Seth we at 63,075 OG. 45555 28 SUS] cet ounh] sSpedin |e chal Veed wa foe eeb cine . {102 . (104 
«  j17|Stoughton branch... ........ see. eee 4 UME. Tees kde sell ooeces PRR ES aes Pa foe ee ees ee 
 {18\Taunton branch... ......6. sees eens SPY. Ripper aneadhs ba woh sh nhs s on hads dPe oe syed | 20,000} 8 | 96,687) 20,000) 8/118 |......].... 
19) Vermont and Massachusetts.. ......+.| .++.-- RN ofa SSE Sch 5p a | ae ibs aang bi cahe Like cn Reantetia OTe ge cets at tecdsees 
a 20) West Stockbridge, .........0% 66. sec sve 3 7,686,202) gj BERR ng MERE SES Seer ee Baie Beal eres RS SOPs fe ; 
“  Q1) |Western, (117 miles in Mass.,). ......|156 8,431)/4,686,202| 30,000) .. . .|573,882/284,432 753,753|439,679| 3 |1024 |...... 1014 
22|W orcester branch to WAVOLYS .80.0's Coch avert 1,244,123 | ETS EPG, Ae Meer ey ON OP Cle. iE ey Ei aie cp ‘ 
“ 23)/Housatonic, (10 months,)............ 7 A Ce: ee aS Pe Setar S 150,000)...... ion ae = 
Con, |24)Hartford and New Haven......... 38 AO I). LORIIOI MOOD x.nc.cses |e cceeeslescdlceesccaleoasens 2 Baas 944 
“ 25|Hartford and Springfield .. 25 1-2/2,600,000) 400,000) 2,000)100 | ......)...... cf ee ee [eee ccee | eee es Sa Pretete wie shes teks 
. 26 Stonington, (year ending Ist Sept. »)-+»| 48 336,211) 650,000) 1 3,000 100 |113,889].......]. -. {154,724| 79,845)....| 41 ewes. 39} 
N.Y.[27|Attica and Buffalo. ........ cc. 000 31 By: ES Re ...| 45,896} 7,522]....] 73,248] 48,033} 0 |...... Bb xayities 
“© i28!Auburn and Rochester ............6. 7 766,657} 200,000) 14,000 100 189,693/112,000) ... . ]237,667/152,007] 6 |106 ae 
e 20 Auborn and Syracuse. do's cles soon), OS 200,000)......+-]...000. 1333] 86,291| 27,334) ....| 96,738) 52,544) 6 116 |......). eee 
“¢ (30'Buffalo and Niagara.............++- 22 5,000,000|........ POOL rs tlteosts we Ps xegee shh: fol conc. sctteenre Mie Se Ee 
“ 31\Erie, (446 miles,).. Fees SP ASO aal, SME RMS CT Rae re valde am he oo bn abisls © Uline stion yee Blo dasaOee] oo SEE cea be cep eeeur es 31h 29 
« 32\ Eri ie, opened. . ei Ebee ak ohne eh ed ae Os 55 ks Gh cies SORA a Co ead 48,000] .. . . 126,020) 59,075) ....)......)eeeeeede eee 
“ 33} Harlem . aj sone, seine Oe “> RM Stare Kohls «ces chin awa -+-1140,685] 62,399]....| 70 72 
. 34/Hudson and Berkshire .......... s+. Oe.” RS <s's sie oak, sates: OP een 35,029} 1,94] 0} 14 . 

*  (35|Long Island.. rrr eare 1,317,893) 392,340) 29,846)....) ......|....... ---1153,456] 58,996} 0 | 753 |...... 7 
baa * ff !Mohaw k and Hudson........... +00. 17 303,658) 400,000} 10,000/100 | 69,948] 58,780)....| 79,804) 45,763] 0 | 64} 61 
‘*  |37|Saratoga and nenesy.-» eee | 22 oe eg! CE EEE 42,242) 3,000) 1 | 34,666) 8.455) 0 ]......]......[eee 
“Schenectady and Troy . oe ee] 20 1-2/1,115,897).......-].....-.].. -| 28,043/....... ++] 32,646] 6,365) 0 ]......)....0.foes 

 [39|Syracuse and Utica. .............06. 53 727,332) none. | 16,000) 623)163,701| 72,000) ....|192,061]120,992} 8 {115 
s NNN incslan-on-seic vse vote debs 43 os ees COE eee Ae of FOF 266 sve, +++ {114,177| 75,865) 5 |... ee) sensed es 
“© /41/Troy and Greenbush... ........ 2.0. 6 SE ES Oye CRS, Been | BAe OURS. aay! mc: eee: ROR ae 
vl 42\Troy ee ee OO a ee ++] 44,325} 21,000] ....1 38.592] 9,971] Q4)......}.ceees]eeee 
* |43)Utica and Scheneetady . . 78 . |3,200,000| none. | 20,000)100 |277,164|180,000) 9 |331,932)199'094| 8 |129 — 
N. J.i44\Camden and Amboy.............65. 61 VX | Aen Sener ae . |682,832 383, 880) . . .. |784,191/404,956 1103 111 
* 45|E I izabethtown and Somerville........ RRR PERS ee RISES EE ae OR Ta CN CEN ee (oe Pee onsale Laven Ubibes del teat asl eewevel's oes 
oe io ad ai AOC Dee Ceo re, . | RRO? ke Careers Dc) Cee ee eee Dior Creer Ge mnG er ane 934 
ae 3 Sy oeee eee coreree Se, - RM Rais siseh eal. ho sons snp Sede. sae Sh eeeel aknan abies ae eee oe 
rs, , lean wake SRDS RNAs a WE Ek 005,45} 44S PhWidnke oP cote dales eed cncececdacenss Looeel spenealoscigadones 
 49\Cumberland Valley. ..............0- RS SENS NRE FRE CREE! NES BOGT. praiiigns Paani FRM Morne Kodihe’ tis 
es 50 Harrisburg and Lancaster.......... *| 36 860,000 Sor ae! OF eee CET CLE eS Fee Pe oe ee” Be slataeul 
 UPIRSIGN DEADED 5 5 oii vec cvccicvccces * 10 SS Se eee eres Sees wre Senay Ces ee oS ee ee 
elie 29 a ys ES ee CCL here tee) Sn Pr) ne: See Pree Veneer Meseere Neen 
“  63/Blossburg and Corning.............. 40 EL 26 8p P SAEs 5 ince Ce ho VHA GHA 4 1 oaks 0] sects venneg heed eccedenbeleascestaanens eee 
“ 54 Mauch Chunk Fe 3 NR ee ee ee *| 9 SSS aes ac a et ee, erie Pee! Perret ee eB ec 
2 55) Minehill and Schuylkill Haven...... *| 18 IED 6 20.000 « hsv e's's rs | OPMRETE Rado Ol v cakes’ oO ca, mee 1434 oes. 
“ 56)N IN 5) SUN Er 00-9600 cent 20 800,000)... .- 2 Je cececeleceelavececeleecs EA TORE Payee AP 6} 7 
“ \57\Philadelphia and Trenton........... *| 30 as bb-o0 bs bcvsseval Shdl (USbAse} sande leeeshcnuace Aneacen ANE. . bevncals- - 
“* 158\Pottsville and Danville.............. Oe Stoo ores hoes ev Pec e sd 0 ssn0s | censint hes oebs on nec cheeonge hee ceheaind deanetd sed 
“ 59 Reading. eee SS kee tee ec wowed Obs» A PAD 44L970) 40,200). 50h. os cnvntecocssctscese 597,613/343,511 504 49 
« 160; Schuylkill valley. A. A *| 10 ERS ORNL. o:0 bcos 000 wana spol ews +99 sb eviace foe ses ioe ea] Sens cefeveses en 
“ (61|Williamsport and Elmira.. sees] 25 400,000) .....++-]...++: a god ERO LL) PTET nee pa eee Oe eee ee 
“  162/Philadelphia and Baltimore.......... 93 |4,400,000)........]....... 43,043}200,000|...-}....... 210,000)....| 434 42 
BRERA RSS 16 a ~oq.« Medd CLO COL Cee Ceeeeee Cert) Saceane pemenn tel dy cabs bhotltA es 
Md. '64,Baltimore and Ohio, (ist Oct.).. 188 | 7,623,600)....--+-]....6.. 575,235 |279,402| .... 1558,6201346,946] ....| 48% 504 
2s 165, Baltimore and Susquehanna. Fuss meee 58 a FRB 6 = Wa ince nis Le attelins Genacd oe chinaied bl Suinsb ce Acs «cae ea 5 6 
», |66Baltimore and Washington.......... 38 —‘|1,800,000)....-.--}......-] 006. 177,227} 71,691 212,129}104,529)....| 84 = [...... Jones 
Va. \67\Greensville and Roanoke...........* oe ES eee o_o, Cee CeCe) eee eee dows sd MEET Ns aieate hehe Pe Ee F 
“ /68\Petersburg and Roanoke............ *| 60 oe ae Meee Cocco Coe Ceeeree) Pere 22,871| 72,898] 3|......|...... 
* 69) Portsmouth and Roanoke............ 8 1-2) 850,000) ......0- |. core s|ecceteces asl MEARE Vou ae ool Bed RE: Oe Oe AA oof 
“  /70\Richmond and Fredericksburg....... a AR NE hn wary 96 Lope ween 1 wike | cw cies bd vm ve ce CLE ROSE RL Wee Sele ole eee 
“ {71|Richmond and Petersburg........... EE WII 0.658.939 S080 dioig. 0.5 linre Saal Wimisins:kdiaaiagwi.e | oo aeAeeE La Eee aS ilo wa klne. 
« |72)/Winchester and Potomac........... *| 32 ENS 6 89E €S OAL Ga bb ode eg liavee ss bl wenger 0d Sede RAG, . ce ee cl cceer ts cake 
N. C.|73 Raleigh and Gaston............ 44. We DAMM IIE 8 8906 obs pp seFiTume ch Cocsedbdcvebes ofoore beeen cc Bo cee co Lestal ounce calcd tose 
ot 74 Wilmington and Raleigh. . e161 |1,800,000).....---].....-- Sse Liwiekned En vetehel «4beRuie, ct ESGR). Laabels’ oo ced inscecksses 
. C©/75 South Carolina. . sees sees QI1386 [5B Gry grolet ttt] BA AIO! FH [secrete | ee eeeee +++ 1532,871/140,196} 5 |....../...... 
a a TE sapatiscogy MOE 34,410) 7 1591 464| 77456)... (998,495|180°704)....] 0.2 foo 
Ga. |77\Central.. 190 —_|2,581,723).... -+--|....eee [eee 227,532] 93,190}....]...... |.eee.. a lc A 
“ 8 Georgia . os cae tae 2,650,000|...2.0+-]....004).. - -|248,026/158,207] . . . . |248,096]147,523}....)...... 
e179) Montgomery and West Point......... 89 70,000) ...... cet ert PEEP: tee 35,000) 15,000]....]......]...0. 

Ky. |80,Lexington and Ohio................. 40 | SEE TORRE (ic RRS: Se RgrSd SERRE Pye ME; Ba wie, el Ried: ata 
Ohio|81 Little Miami. .. EA dems tsa agst a 1 MMnbratt SAGAN MMe techs. assaf: csvtsc ic. toecnstiiies dacacnshepacadess. 
82 Mad Ws oaks be Mite tina aces acon 40 GT 88888 99 Ts AAA LAn aed 05 0 cncuhen guess] +s oslepwe ss Pavce ce |e 00elacee.cokannoes 
Ind. '83\Madison and Indianapolis. . | 56 PE PPS 8* Ns esa R EO Cael vcweseclscenensl’* > ledbe ce fucsseetoses] othe cofvescsclece 
Can.'84Champlain and St. Lawrence... .... 15 QDIDOOO «+++ revel eceee ee eeeedeceeee 12,000’...." 58,0001 24,0001....\110  b...... eer’ 
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Correspondents will oblige us by sending in their 
communications by Monday morning at latest. 
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x‘ This number of the Journal has been delayed 
somewhat in consequence of the prevailing moving 
mania of our city—but as “ moving day” does not 
usually come but once a year, we hope not to be thus 
delayed again. 





=> The Hon. John A. Dix will please accept our 
thanks for valuable public documents. 





ELECTRO MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

We are indebted to Francis O. G. Situ, Esq., 
the author, for a copy of the Vocabulary for Secret 
Correspondence, by mieans of the Electro Magnetic 
Telegraph, for which he will please accept our thanks. 
We hope soon to see the wires extended from Balti- 
more to Boston, that its utility may be better appre- 
ciated, and more widely enjoyed. We also trust 
that it may not be made subservient to the few, but 
enjoyed by all alike—first come first served. 





x‘p The Pennsylvania Inquirer says that “the 
railway between Paris and Orleans pays well. In 
one week the receipts were nearly $1,000, and the 
total receipts since the opening of the present year, 
have been nearly a million of dollars. In one week 
they carried 35,497 passengers. It is valuable stock.” 

* Nearly $1,000” a week, and “nearly a million 
of dollars since the opening of the present year,” do 
not correspond—which is correct ? 





A suit for damages was tried last week in Norris- 
town, brought by James Jones against the Philadel- 
phia and Reading railroad company, for the reco- 
very of damages for the destruction by fire of the 

laintiff’s mills, in Upper Merion township, caused 
y sparks from the locomotive. 

“ The defendants contended that the increased risk 
of the destruction of the plaintiff’s mill by fire, was 
a part of the damage he had sustained by the loca- 
tion of the road so near his mill, and that the con- 
tingency of its destruction by fire communicated 
from the defendants’ locomotives, in their ordinary 
use, was a part of the damages which he must have 
considered he might sustain at the time he gave the 
release for all such damages, and that he was, there- 
fore, already paid for this damage, if it occurred 
without any default of the defendants or their agents. 
The court concurred in this view of the case.” 

The jury returned a verdict for plaintiff of $3,658. 

Ledger.] 

The destruction of property by fire from locomo- 
tives is becoming oppressive to the people—and it is 
high time that measures were adopted to prevent so 
frequent a repetition of them. We find in the Eve- 
ning Post a letter dated Brookhaven, L. I., May 5th, 
giving an account of a destructive fire in the woods, 
near the Medford. depot, on the 14th of April, which 
destroyed timber, fences, cord wood, a house and 
two barns; and since that date, the same letter states, 
there has been three other fires from the same cause 
along the same road, viz: 29th April, near the same 





place, May 2d, east of Carmans river, and May 34, 
near Suffolk station—by which large amounts of pro- 
perty have been destroyed, and many poor people 
made to suffer. This should not be, if there is a pos- 
sibility of avoiding it, which we believe may be 
done at trifling expense to each engine, viz: by use 


of the improved smoke stack, of French & Baird, of 


Philadelphia—as it is not uncommon at the south, 
we are informed, to carry cotton bales in open cars, 
attached to 4 locomotive having one of these stacks. 





RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 
It is but a day or two since we were congratulat- 
ing ourselves to a friend, the superintendant of an 


eastern railroad, that there had been very few seri-| 


ous accidents for some time past, on our railroads— 
but on opening the Traveller we find that “a man 
was killed on the track of the Lowell railroad FPri- 
day morning, about two miles from the city, having 
been run over by the 11 o’clock train, going up.— 
The man was walking towards Lowell on the left 
hand track, and seeing a merchandize train coming 
down, stepped on to the other track, not perceiving 
that the passenger train was immediately behind him 
going up, and supposing, as is presumed, that-the 
bell and noise of both engines proceeded from the 
merchandizetrain. The passenger train struck him, 
knocked him across the rails, and ran over him, cut- 
ting his arm nearly off and his body almost in two, 
and of course killing him instantly. His name was 
Valentine Gay, a respectable citizen of Lyman, Me.” 

An accident may occur in this way without blame 
to those who manage the engine—yet it should in- 
cite them to double diligence, as it is known to us 
all that people will walk on the track and expose 
their own lives, while others are so criminally care- 
less, that they allow -their cattle to run on the track, 
and thus expose the lives of the hundreds who are 
obliged to travel—indeed we have been told of in- 
stances in which cattle have been salted on the track, 
and when killed by the locomotive, the company 
prosecuted and put to heavy costs. 

Such daseness can hardly be credited in a christian 
community. When detected, it should be visited 
with the severest punishment—as should also all 
carelessness in those who manage railroads. 

Railroad companies should be fully protected in 
their rights, and allowed liberal profits and privi- 
leges ; and then the rights, safety and lives of-their 
passengers should be rigidly and unceasingly guard- 
ed in_return. 





MONTGOMERY AND WEST POINT RAILROAD—GEORGIA. 
This, together with several other railroads, has 
not been found in our list of American Railroads, for 
the reason that we could not obtain what we sup- 
posed to be an accurate account of it. We have 
just received from an unknown hand the following 
statement, which enables us to place it in the list, as 
we desire to, and shall always do, when we receive 
the necessary facts in relation to other railroads. 
The Montgomery and West Point railroad will 
be, when completed, 89 miles long—of which is now 
finished 40 miles, graded only 23 miles, not yet com- 
menced, 26 miles. The cost thus far has been $520,- 
000—of which, $350,000 has been raised by sale of 
stock, and $170,000 by loans and debts incurred. 
They have 4 locomotives, 3 passenger and 20 freight 
cars. The gross earnings for 1844 were $35,000, 
and its expenses $20,000. The original price of 
shares was $100—yet, like many other important, 
but wnfinished works, there are few or no sales by 
which its present value can be arrived at. It will, 
however, we think, eventually be completed, and 
give a good return upon the investment—and it be- 
hoves those engaged in its management, and inte- 





rested in its completion, to make vigorous and con- 
stant efforts to effect so desirable an object. 





Tue Coat Trave.—Sent by railroad from Potts- 
ville and Port Carbon, for the week ending on Thurs- 
day evening last...... 
Per last report 





ee ee 

From Schyulkill Haven. ................7,436°08 

Per last report. «2.0020 cece cous seve 500s Gh I2N17 

TORR... 2 ccuvsin ed donneeseep ees oe «+ --92,358-05 
BY CANAL. ° 

From Pottsville and Port Carbon. ........ 3,535°01 


| Per last report......... 


| ere eee 2131001 


LTO. wares on caseiecccevedandumtedénneeeee 
| From Schuylkill Haven—total up to Thurs- 
| day eveming.... 66... +. ee cece cere eens T7501 
Per last report......... ood ence eee bees shaenee 
ete dati tal Cai wu at ae 3,115-06 
\From Port Clinton...... 1+. .++++eeeeees 1,635-12 
| Per BENE FOROS ., cove ccc secs cons west esos 4,995-17 
6,631-09 
Total by canal... .. .ccecece cece cccccens 34,591-17 
Total by railroad. ........ +2. 2.2 sees. 142,642-11 
Total by railroad and canal............ 177,234-08 


Freights from Pottsville to Philadelphia, 70 cents, 
to New York, $1 80. 

The following are the rates of freight from Rich- 
mond and the Schuylkill to eastern ports: 


ERO NOUS salGe Bons Wo biid od $2 00 to 2 12 per ton 
EO MOM ids ode ob on Gea es 218to200 * 
‘TO POUUMIE. ou. ida eee cee 2 25 to “ 
To New Bedford............ 14510250 « 


To Providence and Fall river. 1 40 to 1 50 
To New York 1 00 to 


Pine Grove Coat Trape.—Transportation on 
Union canal railroad for this season, up to April 1. 
Tons ewt. qr. 
| January, 271 1 1 
|Feb. and March, 1259 18 3— 1531 0 0 
Amount transported on Swatara railroad, during 
March, 1845 48 16 0 
Transportation on Union canal railroad from Ist 
to 15th April, inclusive, 2136 1 
Per last report, - 1531 0 O— 3,667 1 2 
Transportation on Swatara railroad, from Ist to 
15th April, inclusive, - 1,077 0 0 
Per last report, 548 16 O— 1625 16 0 


Lenicu Coa, Trape.—Despatched this season up 
to 4th mo. 26th, 1845, from Mauch Chunk. 
Lehigh coal and navigation co. 
Summit, 
Room Run, 











4415 
- 1275—5690 


Beaver Meadow railroad and coal co., 1874 
From Penn Haven.—Hazleton coal co., 2010 
From Rock Port.—Buck Mountain coal co., 654 

10228 


Total shipments from Mauch Chunk. Lehigh 
coal and navigation co. 

Summit mines, 13210 
Room run do., - 3136—16356 
Beaver Meadow railroad and coal co., 5743 
From Penn Haven—Hazleton coal co., 5133 
From Rock Port—Buck Mountain coalco., 1408 
28,630 


Wromine Coat Trape—Total to April 
26th, 


Mineaitt anD Scucyiaitt Haven Raitroap.— 
The following is the amount of coal transported over 
this road, for the week ending on Wednesday eve- 











ning last: 8,623°16 
Per last report, - - 86,329-07 
Total, = ° 2 94,953-03 


Mocnt Carson RaiLroap.—The amount of coal 
transported over this road for the week ending ox 
Thursday evening last, is 





Per last report, - : - - 46,356 
Total, - - . - - 51,824 
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ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC, OR OREGON 
RAILROAD. 

We find the following communication 
from Mr. Whitney, the bold projector of the 
railroad to Oregon, in the National Intelli- 
gencer. Mr. W. proposes to make an ex- 
cursion, or reconnoissance, during the ensu- 
ing summer, of a part, say seven or eight 
hundred miles of the contemplated railroad 
to the Pacific ocean. He says that several 
young gentlemen will accompany him, and 
he invites others todoso. The editor of the 
National Intelligencer says, that “such a 
trip will not only offer all the pleasures of a 
journey over a wide, a various, an impor- 
tant and but little traversed region, but cou- 
ple with it an object worthy of the attention, 
and probably the advantage, of an intelli- 
gent company, able by their diversity of 
knowledge, to assist and inform each other 
as to everything that may present itself 
along their route, in geology, and other parts 
of natural history and science.” 

We fully coincide with the editor of the 
Intelligencer, and would go much further and 
_ say that such an excursion would be an hun- 
dred times more healthful, and a thousand 
times more useful, to the educated and 
wealthy young men of our country, than an 
excursion to Saratoga, or Cape May, or 
even to Europe. By adopting this course, 
they would not only improve their health, 
but alse learn the extent, the fertility and the 
resources of their native land, which they 
may be soon called to aid in governing, and 
what is more important still, in defending 
from foreign aggression— instead of learning 
the follies and vices of fashionable resorts, 
and foreign countries. ‘The one will make 
intelligent, healthy and useful men, instead 
of, as is often the case, idle, dissipated and 
vicious fops. 

“* Interesting Excursion.—The expedition 
promised in the subjoined note from the gen- 
tleman who has conceived the great project 
of what may be called the continental rail. 
way, is certainly a very inviting one to such 
as propose to themselves a summer’s travel. 
Such a trip will not only offer all the usual 
pleasures of a journey over a wide, a various, 
an important and little traversed region, but 
couple with it an object worthy of the at- 
tention, and probably the advantage, of an 
intelligent company, able by their diversity 
of knowledge, to assist and inform each 
other as to everything that may present it- 
self along their route, in geology and other 
parts of natural history and science. 

“Without pretending as yet to offer any 
decided opinion as to the feasibility of Mr. 
Whitney’s bold idea, we confess that its 
mere vastness, though suggesting to many 
the notion of its being visionary, by no 
means implies, of itself, to us such a con- 


clusion ; and anything but forbids, therefore, 


We know that 


judge of the scheme, are already convinced 
of its reasonableness. 

“Certainly, then, since the proposed 
means of effecting the object may prove ad- 
equate, and, if adequate, dispense with the 
raising of capital either abroad, or at home, 


lands to be granted by our government will 
derive its value from the execution of the 
work itself; since the gift will, if the thing 
succeeds, add a worth to the contiguous ter- 
ritory which will more than replace to our 
public domain the price of what is to be 
parted with; since if the plan fail the grant 
is to revert; and since, on the other hand, 
if it succeeds, the national and commercial 
benefits attained must be very great, we 
must avow ourselves persuaded that the 
scheme deserves to be very seriously exam- 
ined, and by no means rejected as extrava- 
gant. 

“ Nor is it to be overlooked that at least 
the first step in the proposed line of com. 
munication seems quite practicable — the 
road from lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
—an object highly worthy of being realized, 
and for which the face of the country to be 
traversed offers unusual facilities. We are 


the project may readily be accomplished by 

the proposed means; and that probably a 

surplus of resources might be left that would 

go far towards the remainder of the work.” 
* Washington, April 23, 1845. 

“ Messrs. Gates & Seaton: It is my 

intention to pass over, examine, and partial- 


the proposed route for the railroad from lake 
Michigan to the Pacific. 

“T shall leave New York about the 20th 
May for Green Bay, follow the lake down 
to Milwaukie, thence west to the Missouri 
river, and return by St. Louis. 

“Several young gentlemen of high re- 
spectability and education will accompany 
me, and it will please me to have our num. 
ber increased. 

“The excursion will be pleasant, benefi- 
cial to health, and useful in the knowledge 
to be gained of that vast country ; and should 
the project for the railroad succeed, those 
who now accompany me can be usefully 
and advantageously employed in the great 
work. 

“It will please me to have some young 
gentlemen of the south to join us; and | 
shall be happy to communicate with any so 
disposed. ‘Truly yours, fA. Wurrney. 

“41 William St., New York.” 





STEAMBOAT DISASTERS. 


accidents which occur on board American 
steamboats. 





many much more competent than we to 


ly survey. seven or eight hundred miles of|ling continues ? 


We fully concur in the following remarks 
from the Traveller. It is high time that 
measures were taken to avoid the numerous 


“The recent appalling disaster on the 


Hudson has aroused public attention to the 


the prosecution of a careful examination of| necessity of legislative interference in regu- 


lating steamboat navigation. Shall the pro. 
prietors and officers of these public convey. 
ances be suffered to sacrifice at their plea. 
‘sure, the lives of our citizens? In this form 
of the question, the answer is unanimous— 
something must be done. But what? 

“Tt is propgsed among other things, that 
the legislatures of the several States require 


by moneyed subscription ; since the line of|all steamboats which navigate their waters, 


to be supplied with life boats and life pre. 
servers, sufficient for the largest number of 
passengers which such boats can accommo. 
date. ‘To all this we give our cordial assent. 
It ought to be done forthwith. We go yet 
further ; and say, that in our opinion the of. 
ficers and directors of all passenger-carrying 
boats should be held liable for all loss of life 
resulting from disasters on board their boats ; 
and should be required to show that such 
disasters and deaths were not the result of 
bad management or carelessness on their 
part, or else be subject to indictment for man- 
slaughter. We aver that such a requisition 
would be perfectly right and just. These 
men are “common carriers ;” and as such, 
are now held responsible by law for all pro- 
perty entrusted to their care; and on the 
same principle, and for the same sufficient 
reason, they should be held liable for all dis- 
asters resulting in the injury or death of our 


disposed at present to think that this part of|persons or our friends. 


“ But, after all, we have little hope of any 
effectual reform in the management of our 
passenger boats, until the press and the pub- 
lic themselves are reformed on this subject. 
What can our legislators do effectually, or 
what will they attempt to do, so long as the 
rage for rapid travelling and cheap travel. 
What is human life, com- 
pared with the saving of a picayune, or of 
an hour’s time? A boat that will make a 
quick passage, though it be to the straining 
of every joint in her, and to the endanger. 
ment of every life on board of her, will be 
chronicled and puffed as “ the fastest boat on 
the route ;” and will be crowded by hun- 
dreds of persons travelling for pleasure, as 
well as for business. 


“ A boat which will start as an opposition 
line, and underbid the old line, even though 
that was reasonable in its charges, will find 
a rush of passengers to her decks. Now, 
then, so long as such is the feeling, and such 
the practice of the community, we may cry 
out against the carelessness of the mana- 
gers of our steamboats, when, in their races 
they are so unlucky as to blow upvor run on 
a rock, we may even judge them, in certain 
flagrant cases, worthy of the gallows—as 
perhaps some of them really are—and still 
the evil will not be remedied ; and if traced 
home it will be found lying at our own door. 
If the public will patronize and encourage 
men to run boats without a reasonable com- 
pensation, and to run them in the least pos- 
sible time, without regard to human life—so 
long, just so long, we shall have steamboat 
disasters ; and every few weeks the commu- 
nity will be clothed in sadness, and the 
mourners will go about cur streets.” 
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We are indebted to Apams & Co., who 
will please accept our thanks, for the Eng- 
lish Railway, and Mining Journals, of the 
12th April, by the steam-ship. 

On referring to these Journals we find 
that the railway fever has not yet reached 
its height, but seems to be steadily advanc- 
ing. 

"The following extract from the Mining 


Journal of April 12th shows that railway 
shares aréesteemed as one of the best, if not 


the very best investments of capital—an 
opinion in which we fully concur, when ju- 
diciously made. 

“ PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS. 


“ The transactions in railway shares have 


this week been more buoyant than ever: 
speculation appears again to be on the in- 


crease, and the desire of investing, so far 
from being checked, continues as restless 
Scotch and Irish 
railways appear to hold a prominent position 
at the present moment ; and, while the lat- 
ter are especially in great request, it may be 
mentioned as an instance of the high favor 
of the former, that for the allotment of 22,- 
000 shares in the Great North of Scotland, 
there were applications for no less than 200,- 
000, and in the Inverness and Elgin Rail- 
way, where only 15,000 of the total amount 
of £300,000 were to be allocated, 109,652 
shares, representing asum of £2,193,040, 
This, indeed, looks as if 
the mania fur speculation had not in the 
least subsided ; but it is not to this class of| tial patrons. 
stock that the spirit is confined ; even in no- 
vel propositions to be applied to railways, 
the anxiety to invest is singularly percep- 
tible; we believe that, for the 12,000 shares 
into which Bilbrow’s Atmospheric Railway 
capital is divisible, above 36,000 have been 
‘This sudden eagerness 
to speculate is, doubtless, attributable in a 
great measure, to the eminent success attend- 
ing enterprise in similar projects. Railways 
appear daily progressing, not only in exten- 
sion, but receipts, and affording thus a stea- 
dily increasing return for capital ; such in- 
vestment is naturally considered a safe as 
well as eligible medium for permanent en- 


and unabated as ever. 


were sought for. 


already applied for. 


terprise. ”’ 





ON ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS.——-BY DR. J. G. 


HEWLETT. 


In no subject is an active, energetic, and 
commercial people more deeply interested 
than in the means for safe and expeditious 
intercommunication ; and, as we have long 
Maintained a high pre-eminence among the 
civilized nations of the earth for our zeal, 
enterprise and commerce, we can only ex- 
pect to secure these honorable distinctions 
by affording every possible encouragement 
to those inventions and discoveries which 
have a tendency to bring the arts and sci- 
ences to the highest degree of culture and 
Practical utility. The truth of this state- 
ment has been admitted ; and yet a strange, 
but most decided opposition has been raised 


eee ee 





to almost every remarkable invention that 
has been introduced during the last fifty 
years. ‘The proposed locomotive steam-car- 
riage was most violently opposed by the de- 
veut lovers of stage-coach travelling. The 
olden times and the olden ways were so 
much admired that any innovation on the 
olden practices were dreaded with a terror, 
a little less than that felt at an approaching 
earthquake. That the whole host of inte- 
rested parties should be opposed to a new 
and improved mode of travelling was no 
more than might be expected, because the 
doctrine of vested rights, as maintained and 
practically carried out in this country, had 
ever been a mighty barrier to all social and 
moral improvements. But that parties who 
had no such rights to be jeopardised or dam 


surprise to every reflecting mind. For not 
a few, both in Bristol and Birmingham, were 
to be found, who, on hearing of the respec- 
tive railways proposing to accomplish twenty 
miles an hour, said, with much complacency 
please, but as for me, I am quite contented 
to travel at the rate of ten miles an hour, 


including all stoppages, and think it is speed 
enough for any reasonable man.” 


suffering and cruelty to animals. But now 


among its warmest advocates and substan- 
Yet this must not be regarded 


ever-advancing course of improvemert. 
Seeing how former inventions have been 
treated, on their first introduction to public 


more than experience has taught us, to ex- 
ric railways. 
existed against former inventions, and sub. 
writer of this paper to think, that those pre- 


judices arose from a want of information, 


whole invention, 


dents by the locomotive power. 


from accidents. 


puts his foot upon it. 


the moon. 





And so 
it was, according to the means employed— 
means which involved no small amount of|for the honor of being the inventor of the 


that locomotive power has become a gene- 
ral mode for the transmission of men and 
chattels, the very persons who were so timid 
and so dreading consequences, are now 


as an ultimatum, but merely a step in the 


notice, by the populace at large, it is no 


pect that every bold invention, developing 
some new power, should meet with a similar 
treatment; and, upon this principle, a host 
of prejudices are arrayed against atmosphe- 
The prejudices which have 


sequently giving way to approbation and 
admiration of the highest order, induce the 


and a consequent misapprehension of the 
This is certainly the case 
in reference to many who are opposed to at- 
mospheric railways; they talk of accidents|observed, took out no patent, performed no 
occurring by th's mode of travelling which 
must, of necessity, be more fatal than acci- 
No mode 
of travelling can pledge an entire exemption 
A small piece of orange 
peel on our ordinary pavements may occa- 
sion the death of the man who accidentally 
But this is very differ- 
ent from a company of men looking pale|cation of that of Medhurst’s. 
with fear, dreading that a shower of pump. 
kins from the moon will dash them to pieces, 
when they have not as yet any credible tes- 
timony that there are pumpkin gardens in 


fears of the timid, and the misconceptions 
of the uninformed, we venture to think, that 
a few plain matter-of-fact statements will 
have a tendency to dissipate their fears, and 
correct their misconceptions. Correct defi- 
nition is the foundation of all sound informa- 
tion. The terms constantly employed on 
this topic are “ locomotive power” and “ at- 
mospheric principle or power.” Locomotive 
power is the mechanical force identifying it- 
self with the carriages moved. Atmosphe- 
ric power is mechanical foree acting on the 
carriages through different media—a force 
renewable at intervals on the line—so that 
the atmospheric power is often classed with 
the stationary, as the impulse, or cause of 
motion, is only at intervals, as in some rail- 
ways, such as Blackwall, the rope by which 


aged should be opposed, must be a matter of|the carriages are moved is put im motion by 


a power that is entirely fixed and distinct 
from the carriages themselves. 

The history of atmospheric railways will 
satisfactorily show that the principle is not 
so new—and, consequently, the plans con- 


— Let others venture their necks whojstructed on it by no means so jejune and 


immature as some imagine. If seven cities 
have contended for the honor of being the 
birthplace of Homer, it is no wonder that 
many persons who have had thinkings and 
imaginings on the subject should contend 


atmospheric mode of propulsion. There are 
some difficulties in tracing this Nile to its 
right source ; the first authentic data, how- 
ever, which we have immediately connected 
with the subject, is the publication of a 
pamphlet, in 1810, by Mr. Medhurst, in Lon- 
don, in which he proposed the idea of em- 
ploying the power of the atmosphere created 
in an extended tube laid between the rails, 
and communicating the moving power thus 
obtained to propel carriages travelling on a 
road. Mr. Pinkus, however, asserts that 
Mr. Medhurst only proposed the impractica- 
ble part of Papin’s plan of forcing air under 
the compression of many atmospheres, as 
several others before him had done, adding, 
at a subsequent date, the idea of moving a 
piston through an under ground tunnel, by 
forcing in air behind it, from distances of 20 
miles apart, and, by means of such piston 
and tunnel, impelling passengers and goods. 
Medhurst’s first plan was to convey letters 
and goods by means of rarefaction and com. 
pression of air in a channel six feet high and 
five feet wide, contained in a paved road or 
iron railway. Mr. Medhurst, it should be 


experiments, and distributed his pamphlets 
chiefly among his friends; so great contro- 
versy has always existed as to the legiti- 
macy and extent of his claims. In 1824, 
he contested his claims to invention, in a 
paper war with Mr. Valance ; and in 1840, 
Mr. Pinkus contested them. In 1817, Mr. 
Lewis proposed a plan, which was a modifi- 
In 1824, Mr. 
Valance took out a patent for his method of 
an underground tunnel, also availing him. 
self of rarefaction and atmospheric pressure. 
Mr. Valance made experiments with his 
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have been successful, so that his patent pro- 
duced him no return, while Mr. Medhurst 
claimed priority of the invention. There is, 
however, strong reason for deciding that Mr. 
Valance first proposed employing the power 
of the atmosphere against a vacuum for rail- 
way purposes, as Mr. Medhurst did a plenum. 
In 1828, Mr. Medhurst re-published his 
pamphlet of 1810, and he then proposed to 
use a tube comparatively much smaller, to 
enclose a piston in it, and to transmit its ac- 
tion to the outside, through a longitudinal 
opening : he proposed also to have stationary 
engines twenty miles apart, for forcing in 
air. Of this plan he published a drawing, 
showing a long box, and a pipe suspended 
over a channel of water, in order to make 
a water joint or valve. According to the 
assertions of some of his friends, he made ex- 
periments with this and failed, from the impos- 
sibility, explicitly says one, of making the 
continuous communication from the inside 
of the pipe to the carriage tight enough to 
allow a useful degree of rarefaction to be 
produced; Mr. Pinkus, however, says he 
was well informed that Mr. Medhurst never 
made a single experiment. The suggestion 
of that mode of railway transit appears to be 
fairly due to Mr. Medhurst ; the important 
step of creating a vacuum before the piston 
belongs to Mr. Valance, while the further 
improvement of attaching the pistonjto an ex- 
ternal carriage is disputed by Mr. Medhurst 
and Mr. Pinkus; Mr. Medhurst’s pamphlet is 
certainly the first publication, while Mr. Pin- 
kus quotes no evidence as to his own claims. 
On the Ist of March, 1834, Mr. Pinkus 
brought out his first patent ; and in this he 
proposed, as a valve, one in the form of a 
cord, or rope, and which he calls a valvular 
cord. Mr. Pinkus states, that in 1830, he 
had again prepared fresh plans and specifi- 
cations, such as are now enrolled, and that 
he had exhibited them to his friends, and in 
1833 commenced his patent. In 1834, he 
constructed a large working model, which 
was publicly exhibited in Wigmore-street ; 
according to the Samuda advocates, the 
experiments were a complete failure ; but in 
1836, an association was formed for working 
under Mr. Pinkus’s principle, and contracts 
were made for works, to demonstrate the prin- 
ciple. In 1836, Mr. Pinkus took out another 
patent for this country, with improvements, 
and also for foreign countries ; in this the valve 
was formed of iron plates, secured to felt, to 
Jay against pieces of wood, which he proposes 
to fix to the inner sides of the trough, as pre- 
senting a smoother surface than cast iron ; 
he also described a spring copper valve, fas. 
tened at its foot to the pipe, and meeting at 
the top, in the shape of an inverted V. The 
system was then called the pneumatic sys. 
tem, and excited a good deal of attention, 
and much controversy. At this period works 
were designed to be applied on the West 
London Railway, at Wormwood Scrubbs ; 
the works nearly completed a line half a mile 
in length, formed on the margin of the Ken- 
sington Canal, which was united with that 
line of railway ; Messrs. Samuda and Hague 
were the contractors for the engines, the 








former also for the mains and valves. Mr. 
Clegg is claimed by Mr. Pinkus as having 
been at that time cenfidentially employed and 
consulted by him, and as having witnessed 
the progress of the experiments ; to these as- 
sertions of Mr. Pinkus we have not seena 
satisfactory answer; certain it is, that on 
the 3d of January, 1839, a patent was ta- 
ken out by Messrs. Clegg and Samuda, from 
which practical results have been obtained. 
The grand principle of the improved atmos- 
pheric plan, up to this period, was in herme- 
tically sealing the valve with a composition 
each time the train passed. In 1838, expe- 
riments had been made on this plan at Chail- 
lot, through the exertions of Mr. James Bon- 
fit. Next,an extensive experiment was per- 
formed on Wormwood Scrubbs, on the West 
London railway, Mr. Pinkus’s apparatus hav- 
ing been removed, his company falling to 
the ground for want of funds. ‘The portion 
of the line selected was half a mile long, 
with a rise of 1 in 120 for rather more than 
half the distance, and 1 in 115 for the re- 
mainder. On the 11th of June, 1840, this 
line was open for experiments, and these 
were attained with sufficient success, and so 
far sanctioned by the approval of eminent 
engineers, as to justify further proceedings, 
We should observe, that on the 3d August, 
1839, Mr. Pinkus obtained a third patent, in 
which he describes a valve and composition 
precisely similar to Clegg and Sumada’s ; 
on the 24th March, 1841, a fourth, where he 
proposes a gaso-pneumatic power. About 
1841, Mr. Bonfit set up at Havre, in the fac. 
tory of M. Nilbus, machinery for manufac. 
turing Clegg and Samuda’s valve. At the 
close of 1843, Clegg and Sumada’s plan was 
laid down on the Dalkey line for the short 
distance of one mile and a quarter ; this is 
a continuation of the Dublin and Kingstown 
line. And in the subsequent history of at- 
mospheric railways, we have Jast—but, as 
we imagine, not least—the extraordinary but 
simple invention of Mr. James Pilbrow, 
which obtained a patent on the 18th Novem. 
ber, 1844; this invention does away with 
the continuous valve altogether, having 
many other advantages which preceding in- 
ventions cannot claim. 

As the two plans which now chiefly en- 
gage the attention of the public are that of 
Messrs. Clegg and Samuda, and that of Mr. 
Pilbrow, we purpose in a subsequent part of 
this paper, to give a minute description of 
each of these plans, and a comparative esti- 
mate of both. At present we invite your 
attention to the general advantages of the 
atmospheric system above steam locomotive 
power. A diminution of expenditure is one 
of the most obvious advantages. In the 
original outlay there is not a necessity for 
that extensive levelling as is now required ; 
engines of very great power will not be 
needed ; the wear and tear of materials will 
be diminished; and, by consequence, the 
rates of charges for travelling will be lessen- 
ed, and cheap travelling will be secured with 
a certainty of increased safety and comfort. 
This advantage of safety is one of para- 
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tem precludes all the terrible calamities of 
bursting boilers and burning trains, with 
which the public has become painfully fami. 
liar. Running off the line is also avoided; 
since, in the atmospheric system the impel. 
ling power is at the centre of gravity, and 
must, from its action, keep the train on the 
rails. A collision of trains, from which 
such disastrous results have arisen, cannot 
possibly take place on the atmospheric prin. 
ciple. Then, not to enter into any meta. 
physical discussion of the question, how 
much the very conciousness of safety pro. 
motes our comfort—it may suffice to say, 
that the atmospheric system offers a full en. 
joymemt of the pure atmosphere of heaven 
as you quietly glide on by an invisible pow. 
er, and entire freedom from the clanking of 
cumberous machinery, flying sparks, hot 
cinders, and strong sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Another advantage is, increased speed—the 
average rate of travelling by the atmospheric 
power being fifty miles an hour, while the 
highest velocity of travelling on the fastest 
line, by steam is thirty miles an hour; and 
in a country where time is appreciated as 
property of great value, this must be consi. 
dered of paramount importance, did it exist 
alone; but when speed can be secured at 
less expense, and with increased safety and 
comfort, no doubt can exist, to which system 
the most decided preference is to be given. 
The plans of atmospheric railways, now 
fairly before the public, claim our particular 
attention. ‘The first we notice is that of 
Clegg and Samuda ; and we cannot do bet- 
ter than give the description drawn up by 
M. Arago. We shall now say a few words 
on the manner in which they have contrived 
to establish an immediate and unyielding 
connection between the piston, on which the 
atmosphere acts as a moving power, and the 
leading carriage of a train running outside 
the tube on the ordinary rails. This inflex. 
ible connection, of which we have just spo. 
ken, could not be established conveniently, 
except by means of a metal rod passing from 
the pisten to the carriage. Now, as it is ne- 
nessary that this connection should be main. 
tained during the entire course of the piston, 
there must be a longitudinal opening in the 
upper surface of the tube. It is along this 
upper slit that the metal arm travels, by 
means of which the movement of the piston 
is communicated to the leading carriage of 
the train, and thence to all the others. ‘This 
rod or arm, has been very justly called 
the connecting or moving arm, or plate.— 
But, it may be asked, if there is an opening 
in the tube, how is the vacuum to be pro- 
\duced? We give the reply. ‘The opening 
is continued the whole length of a valve, by 
which it is hermetically closed ; the vacuum 
can be thus successively produced in that 
‘part of the tube to the left and right of the 
piston, as in the closed tube, of which we 
have spoken in the commencement. By @ 
movement to which we shall presently refer 
the valve is partially opened near the piston, 
so as to let the connecting plate pass; after 
which it immediately falls by its own weight. 
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tus. Ifthe valve accurately closes the open- 
ing a perfect vacuum is produced and main- 
tained, by which we obtain a permanent and 

wertul moving force. On the contrary, 
should the valve allow the air to enter by 
any fissure, we cannot produce a sufficient 
vacuum, but by having recourse to a very 

werful air pump—and, moreover, this im- 
perfect vacuum can only be supported by the 
continual action of the pump. The longi- 
tudinal valve, which closes the opening of 
the tube, is formed of a strip of leather of 
indefinite length, strengthened above and 
below by a series of iron plates of about a 
foot long, and not leaving a space between 
them of more than three-eighths of an inch. 
Weight is thus given to the valve without 
destroying its elasticity. The leather is 
closely and hermetically fastened by one of 
its claps to one side of the opening. The 
other edge remains unattached and movea- 
ble; and, when the valve is closed, it merely 
rests on the second lip of the upening, which 
has been previously covered in its entire 
length, by a composition of wax or tallow. 
When the valve opens, that edge of the 
leather fastened to the tube bends, and thus 
acts as a true hinge. The valve is never 
raised to a perpendicular position ; its move- 
ment never exceeds an angle of 45 deg. 
The mere falling of the valve by its own 
weight does not give it sufficient adherence 
to the edge of the opening, so as to prevent 
the entrance of air into the tube ; therefore 
it scarcely resumes its place before it is 
heavily pressed by a wheel fixed at the back 
of the leading carriage, to which also is at- 


-tached a cylinder filled with burning char- 


coal, for the purpose of melting the compo- 
sition of tallow and wax, by which the valve 
isheld down. ‘This is a full description of 
the Clegg and Samuda atmospheric railway. 
Did time allow, we might also notice a simi- 
lar plan by M. Hallette, of Arras. We 
come now to notice the invention by Mr. 
Pilbrow, C.E., for which a patent has been 
taken out. Now, this invention does not 
appear to be, like many of its predecessors, 
a mere improvement in some mechanical 
detail, but seems rather to be a new creation 
—a new system altogether. It might be 
asked, where Clegg and Samuda’s patent 
differs from Pinkus’s, &c., or what have 
Clegg and Samuda done? but no one will 
find it necessary to investigate far to dis. 
cover the difference here—no one will ask 
that question as to Pilbrow’s. By this plan, 
the necessity for the continuous va! /e run- 
hing along the upper part of the tube ts en- 
tirely avoided ; the connection between the 
propulsive principle within and the carriages 
Without being obtained in a manner entirely 
distinct. ‘The propulsion tube, instead of 
being broken or stopped at intervals of a 
ew, miles, extends unbroken for the whole 
distance, At intervals on the top of the 
Propulsion tube—say, every thirty feet— 
there are placed boxes and supports. With. 
In these boxes are cogged wheels or smooth- 
surfaced wheels (a combination of the two, 
as the model is now before you), working 
orizontally on an axle, or shaft, the upper 





portion of which passes through an aperture 
in the top of the box, and at the outside or 
above these boxes, the same axles are made 
to bear rollers or wheels similar to those in- 
side the box. The passages through which 
the shafts pass are rendered air-tight by the 
shoulders or flat fillet turned upon the shafts. 
[The lecturer referred to diagrams.] At- 
tached to the propulsion piston is a long rod, 
or bar, nearly fitting the small square chan- 
nel, or tube, cast upon the propulsion tube, 
and, running along with the piston, is con- 
ducted by this smaller tube between the 
lower wheels. Either side of this bar is 
covered with cogs, or is smooth, or a com- 
bination of the two, as the case may be [the 
lecturer referred to diagrams and model], 
corresponding with the surface of the wheels 
within the boxes above described. It should 
be mentioned, also, that these wheels, or 
rollers, are made to project in a slight degree 
within the smaller tube. [The lecturer 
pointed out the distinction between the ad- 
hesion and cog plan; the latter not being 
indispensable, but, on the contrary, arrange- 
ments which many prefer.] As to the mo- 
del in particular, which meets all the objec- 
tions raised against other forms or arrange- 
ments of this invention, the manner of 
working the apparatus is simply this :—the 
air being exhausted from the propulsion tube, 
the piston, with its rod attached, is moved 
along inside it by the pressure of external 
atmosphere; and, as it moves, the rod works 
on the wheels on the inside, turns them 
round, and, as they turn the wheels outside, 
the boxes turn also. These external wheels 
are then made to act upon the train, by 
means of a rod attached to it, similar to 
that attached to the piston within; and 
thus, as the piston moves along inside the 
tube, the first carriage of the train moves 
along also over it outside the tube, through 
the medium of this double set of wheels 
and rods. In attempting to give a com- 
parative estimate of these two plans, it is 
right to state that Clegg and Samuda’s plan 
has most of the general advantages which 
atmospheric railways have over the present 
locomotive principle. ‘The great distinction, 
however, between the system of Messrs. 
Samuda and that of Mr. Pilbrow is this— 
that in the former, the connection between 
the carriage train and the propulsion piston 
is direct; in the latter it is indirect, a third 
medium being employed. Another impor- 
tant distinction is that the Samuda system 
has the propulsion tube above ground, and 
has insuperable difficulties in crossing roads, 
and in intersecting other lines; the Pilbrow 
invention placing the tube below the surface, 
gets rid of all the objections in regard to 
crossing and diverging lines from the main 
trunk. ‘The continuous valve of the Samu- 
da plan must necessarily occasion much 
leakage, while the Pilbrow plan, dispensing 
with the valve altogether, no leakage from 
that cause can possibly arise. The leakage 
of Samuda’s plan is equal to five horse power 
per mile, but Pilbrow’s only two and a half 
horse power during the whole time of work- 


quires an exhausting engine at short inter- 
vals of about two miles and a half; the Pil- 
brow plan can be worked with only one en- 
gine at the interval of ten miles. The Sa- 
muda plan is remarkably complex, and, 
therefore, may be subject to frequent inter- 
ruptions for repairs. As M. Arago inquires 
—‘“* Can we hope for future success from a 
system into which enters, as principal agen 

a strip of leather of immense length, a c 
position of wax and tallow, and a hot iron to 
dissolve the wax?” Now, the Pilbrow plan 
is remarkable for its simplicity and the few- 
ness of agents employed. It is much to be 
lamented that the Pilbrow plan has been at- 
tacked, and difficulties ascribed to it, for 
which no grounds whatever exist—difficul- 
ties which have no existence whatever, but 
in the imagination of the objector. Even 
these imagined difficulties must be frankly 
met, such as “ the fine ground metallic sur- 
faces of the wheels soon being injured ;” 
“ the friction and wear of the spindles, by 
dust ;” but the most formidable objection 
was stated against the use of cogs—that 


great speed would certainly break or strip 


the cogs. Now, the inventor has stated in 
his pamphlet, and in this room (January 8) 
that you may dispense with the cogs, and 
make use of adhesion, or a combination of 
the two, at high velocities, though it is right 
here to state, that an experiment has been 
made with the cogs at the rate of fifty-five 
miles per hour, and they did not break or 
strip. It, however, would be perfectly use- 
less, to spend time in refuting objections 
which have been either anticipated or alrea- 
dy proved groundless,” 

The Atmospheric Railway appears to be 
gaining ground. The above article by Dr. 
Hewlett, which we copy from the Mining 
Journal, in relation to the various plans of 
Atmospheric Railways, will be read by many . 
with interest. 





Tue Ancto Amertcan, No. 3, Vol. V, 
A. D. Patterson editor, E. L. Garvin & Co., 
publishers, Astor buildings, No. 4 Barclay 
street. We have unintentionally omitted to 
notice the commencement of the 5th vol- 
ume of this excellent journal. There are 
very few of the weekly journals which come 
under our observation that can compare with 
it, as a reading paper, either for its variety, 
or its judicious selections. It is publishéd 
oncea week, 24 large pages, at $3 a year. , 





Mercnants’ Macazine, No. 5, Vol. XII 
—for May—Freeman Hunt, 142 Fulton st. 
We have before us the May number of this 
valuable magazine. Among numerous other 
articles, we find one upon the enlargement, 
of the canal, by John B. Jervis, Esq,., civil 
engineer, which we shall give entire in our 
next number. 


Dr. Griscom pronounces the cars on the 
Long Island railroad, the best (if not indeed 








ing every ten miles; the Samuda plan re- 


the only) ventilated cars in the U. States. 
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CONSUL AT HAVRE. 

We cut the following just tribute, to the 
American Consul at Havre, from the Balti- 
more American, and give it a place in the 
Journal for the purpose of doing our part in 
showing the American people the estimation 
in which the system of changing our public 
men in subordinate stations with every po- 
litical change, is, and should be held by all 
honorable minds :— 


The Journal de l’Arrondisement du Havre, 
after copying from an American paper a no- 
tice that Mr. Pickett, of New Orleans, had 
been nominated as the successor of R. G. 


Beasley, Esq., U. S. Consul at Havre, on) 


the ground that he, Mr. B., had made a for- 
tune by his office, remarks— 

“ Mr. Beasley has fulfilled the duties of 
Consul twenty-eight years—having previ- 
ously discharged like duties in England for 
ten years. During the whole of that long 
career, Mr. Beasley has succeeded in con- 
ciliating at once the esteem of his own coun- 
trymen, and of those among whom he has 
lived. A man of intelligence, and of pecu- 
liar aptitude for all that promotes the arts of 
industry, the name of Mr. Beasley, Ameri- 
can Consul at Havre, will long live in a city, 
where he has had the talent to introduce no- 
table improvements. 

“ Steam navigation, pow one of the most 
important elements of the prosperity of Ha- 
vre, was introduced here by Mr. Beasley, 
who first put a steamer on the route of Hon- 
fleur. First after the general peace, Mr. 
Beasley gave the impulse to public improve- 
ments, by causing to be built on the slope 
of Ingouville some of those charming resi- 
dences which now cover that beautiful na- 
tural amphitheatre. His example found nu- 
merous imitators ; but now, in looking at 
that modern village, suspended on the hill 
side, and overlooking our port, we must not 
fail to assign the part that belongs to him 
who was the first to lead off in this progress. 

* * « * «The countrymen of Mr. 
Beasley will lose in him a consul—firm, en- 
lightened, and full of energy ; but Havre 
will long preserve, we hope, a citizen who 
enjoys among all classes of our population a 
well merited consideration. 

“The motive assigned by the American 
papers for displacing Mr. Beasley is curious 
enough. ‘You have made a fortune,’ they 
say to him, ‘turn out for some one else.’ 
Strange logic ! According to this, one might 
ask, what estimate would be placed by the 
American Government upon a functionary 
who, by his prodigalities and carelessness, 
should succeed in being sold out twice a 
year by the sheriff—and whether, in the U. 
States, a certificate of indigence is a talis- 
eman and pledge of success for those who as- 
pire to public office? In this case it would 
be precisely the occasion to sing, with Ber. 
anger— 

‘Les gueux! les gueux 
Sont des gens heureux !’ 
upon the soil of the Union !” 


A number of the inhabitants of Havre en- 


gaged in the trade with the United States, 
on hearing of Mr. Pickett’s nomination to 
the U. S. Senate, addressed a highly com. 
plimentary letter to Mr. Beasley, from which 
we take the following passage :— 

“ You having resided so many years in Ha- 
vre, and having fulfilled the duties of Con- 
sulin a manner so satisfactory to us, and 
we think we may say generally to those in- 
terested in the commerce of the place, we 
hope and trust that the Senate, by declining 
to ratify the appointment, will allow you to 
retain the office which you have so long 
filled to the honor of your country. Whe- 
ther you be destined in the course of events 
to remain in place, or to spend the remain. 
der of your days in retirement, you may rest 
assured of the friendship and esteem of all 
who have had an opportunity of knowing 
you as we do, and in speaking of you, we 
will repeat the words of the American Nes- 
tor :— 

‘ He has served his country long and faith- 
fully.’ ” 





THE IRON TRADE. . 

In England the price of iron seems to be 
steadily advancing. ‘This state of things, if 
it should continue for any considerable length 
of time, will materially affect the progress 
of railways ; yet, eventually, and at no dis- 
tant day, it will work its own cure, by 
drawing large amounts of capital into the 
manufacture of iron, and thus, by a brisk 
competition, furnish an abundance of iron 
at reduced prices. 

We take the following short article on the 
iron trade from the Mining Journal, of 12th 
April, which says : 

“We have, in a former number, already 
announced the result of the iron masters’ 
preliminary meeting at 
about a fortnight since, where it was deter. 
mined to make an advance of £2 per ton, 
making bar iron about £12, and hoops £12 
10s. In consequence of these unprecedent- 
ed high prices, which were then decided on, 
the greatest interest was evinced as to the 
result of the quarterly meeting at Birming- 
ham, on Thursday last, more especially as it 
was generally believed that the masters 
would be unable to maintain the great rise 
which has taken place. But, as we have 
more than once maintained, the price of iron 
so far from receding, has not yet reached its 
limit; and the issue of the meeting on 
Thursday fully confirmed our previous con- 
fident opinion. The prices were then fixed 
at—bar iron, £12; hoops, £12 10s.; and 
Shropshire pig iron, £6 10s. Still, though 
we all along foresaw and forwarned this in- 
evitable advance, we were not blind to its 
possible disastrous effects. Apart from the 
great inconveniences arising to the manu- 
facturing industry of the country, the pros- 
tration of labor it may yet entail, and the 
crippling of commercial enterprize, in more 
respects than one; apart from the pernicious 
effects it must have upon our ship building, 





(a department promising a few months ago 


Wolverhampton, |. 


to afford a more permanent medium for th 
prosperity of the iron trade than any in pro- 
spective)—and apart from the indirect detri- 
mental influence, the high price must have 
upon the stability of the trade itself—apart, 
we say, from all these present and positive 
evils, should a reaction take place—shoulda 
fall occur, but half as suddenly as the recent 
rise—the injury caused, primarily to the 
holder, and secondarily to the working pop. 
ulation, will be incalculable ; and, sooner or 
later, come that reaction must. If, from no 
other cause, the introduction of foreign me. 
tal, whether castings from Belgium, or the 
raw material from India—aye, and even the 
United States of America—will effect that 
fall, which, at present, is with so much short 
sightedness delayed. Meanwhile, though 
the prices have been quoted so high, the mar. 
ket continues firm, with a good busigess do. 
ing the entire week. ‘There was T report 
last evening on ’Change, that Scotch pig iron 
had obtained £6 6s. per ton.” 








Rattway Iron.—A contract was entered 
into in this town, on Saturday, for 21,000 
tons of rails, at £12 a ton ; to be delivered 
at the rate of 1000 tons per month, begin. 
ning in October. ‘The purchase is made by 
a Glasgow house.—Liverpool Times. 








AILROAD IRON AND FIXTURES. THE 
Subscribers are ready to execute orders for the 
above, or to contract therefor, at a fixed price, deli- 
vered in the United States. 
DAVIS, BROOKS & CO., 
21 Broad st., N. York. 


ICOLL’S PATENT SAFETY SWITCH 

for Railroad Turnouts. This invention, for 

some time in successful operation on one of the prin- 

cipal railroads in the country, effectually prevents 

engines and their trains from running off the track 
at a switch, left wrong by accident or design. 

It acts independently of the main track rails, being 
laid down, or removed, without cutting or displacing 
them. 

It is never touched by passing trains, —- when 
in use, preventing their running off the track. It is 
simple in its construction and operation, requiring 
only two Castings and two Rails; the latter, even if 
much worn or used, not objectionable. 

Working Models of the Safety Switch may be 
seen at Messrs. Davenport and Bridges, Cambridge- 

rt, Mass., and at the office of the Railroad Journal, 

ew York. 

Plans, Specifications, and all information obtained 
on application to the Subscriber, Inventor, and Pa- 
tentee. G. A. NICOLLS, 
ja45 Reading, Pa. , 


EORGE VAIL & CO., SPEEDWELL IRON 
Works, Morristown, Morris Co., N. J.—Man- 
ufacturers of Railroad Machinery; Wrought Iron 
Tires, made from the best iron, either hammered or 
rolled, from 1% in. to 24 in thick.—bored and turned 
outside if required. Railroad Companies wishing 
to order, will please give the exact inside diameter, 
or circumference, to which they wish” the Tires 
made, and they may rely upon being served accord 
ing to order, and also punctually, as a large quantlly 
of the straight bar is kept constantly on hand— 
Crank Axles, made from the best refined iron; 
Straight Axles, for Outside Connection Engines; 
Wro't. Iron Engine and Truck Frames; Rai 
Jack Screws; Railroad Pumping and Sawing Ma- 
chines, to be driven by the Locomotive; Stationary 
Steam Engines; Wro’t. Iron work for Steamboats, 
and Shafting of any size; Grist Mill, Saw Mill and 
Paper Mill Machinery; Mill Gearing and Mill 
Wright work of all kinds; Steam Saw Mills of sim- 
le and economical construction, and very effective 
ron and Brass Castings of all descriptions. 
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NEW JERSEY RAILROAD AND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
Length of Road, 33 96-100 ‘miles. 


Joun 8. Darcy, Esq., Preside 


nt. 


J. P. Jackson, Esq., Secretary. 


Capital, 


Rosert ScHvy.er, ® 
J. Worruincton, Esq., Treasurer. 


$2,000,000. 
Vice President. 

















Leave New York, foot of DAILY. SUNDAY. 
Courtland street, A. M. P. M. A. M. | P. M. 
For Newark........... By FR cies cocuvcanvess 2, 3, 43-4, 6, 71-2/)9..... 43-4 
“ Elizabethtown...... DBE cues doce cece tamu , ae ee 7 ee Ps Booey Sere 
“ Rahway .......... DEE cngeecasacncaneeumees he, © Wily... Gacice concconthiegaennc Ns cakes 
OE MUUMEIOK. <0] Donen pindess cocd cove cces sees We WE ccccccicscedecl Cedcmed taugen 
Leave 
New Brunswick...| 6,- 71-2, 11 1-2.......-..++- eee TOT TE Lee 111-2 | 81-2 
Rahway .......... G24, 27, wie, WB. . oc ceases ee SR DS eres ee ere eee 
Elizabethtown ..... Te Fe ee A Ee, Ef ey vce cc ccccnccuael Bemcee im abas 
Newark........... Cee 8 TES sci 11-2, 4, 51-2, 7, 93-4 | 113-4 | 93-4 
For New York. 








9 A. M. and 3 P. M. to meet the Morris and Essex trains, and 9 A. M. and 43-4 P. M. to meet the 


Somerville train, and for Philadelphia. 





TABLE OF DISTANCES AND FARES. 





New York. 


Newark. 


Elizabethtown. 


Rahway. 


N. Brunswick 





Miles. 
New York......... Aa 

Newark 
Elizabethtown 
Rahway ........... 


Cents. 





es 





eeeeee 





_Miles. Cents. 





Miles. | Cents. 


Miles. | Cents. 





25 


5 1-2 
10 1-2 


cal 


25 








New Brunswick.... 


22 1-2 | 50 


12 1-2 


14 1-2 | 31 1-4 
-.| 51-2 | 12 1-2 

Bribes © eS 
16 3-4 | 50 








19 3-4 | 31 1-4 
10 1-2 | 25 
12 1-2 


37 1-2 


11 3-4 
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“Miles. | Cents. 


31 1-2 | 50 
22 1-2 | 50 
16 3-4 | 50 
11 3-4 | 371-2 
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KITE’S PATENT SAFETY BEAM. 
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i\ j Essrs, Epirors.—- 
As your Journal \ 
is devoted to the bene- } 








fit of the public in gen- 
eral I feel desirous to 














communicate to you & 





for publication the fol- 
lowing circumstance 





of no inconsiderable 
importance, which oc- 
curred some few days 
since on the Philadel- 
hia, Wilmington and 
altimore railroad. 
On the passage of 

















the evening train of 
cars from Philadelphia 





to this city, an axle of 











our large 8 wheeled 
assenger car was bro- 
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ea 











sen, but from the par- 




















ticular plan of the con- 





struction, the accident 
was entirely unknown 
to any of the passen- 
gers, or, in fact, to the 
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conductor himself, un- ff 





til the train, (as was 
supposed from some 
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circumstances attend- 
ing the case,) had pass- 
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ed several miles in 
advance of the place 
where the accident oc- 
curred, whereas had 
the car been construct- 
ed on the common plan 
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the same kind of acci- 


dent would unavoidably have much injured it, per- 
haps thrown the whole train off the track, and serious- 


ly injured, if not killed many of the passengers. 
Wilmington, Del., Sept. 28, 1840. 


<> The undersigned takes pleasure in attesting 
othe value of Mr. Joseph S. Kite’s invention of the 
Safety Beam Axle and Hub for railroad cars. 


ve for some time been my ae: to 
on this road, and experience has teste 


They 
assenger ears 
that they ful- 





























ee 























ly accomplish the object intended. Several instan- 

ces of the fracture of axles have occurred, and in 

such the cars have uniformly run the whole distance 

with entire safety. Had not this invention been 
, Serious accidents must have occurred. ; 


In short, we consider Mr. Kite’s invention as completely sucsessful in securing the 
and lives in railroad travelling, wad should be used on alli railroads in the country. 


JOHN FRAZER, Agent, 
GEORGE CRAIG, Superintendant, 


i> A model of the above improvement is to be seen at the New Jersey railroad and transportation 


office, No. 1 Hanover st., N. York. 
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safety of property 


JAMES ELLIOTT, Sup. Motive Power, 
W. L. ASHMEAD, 


Agent. 
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W R. CASEY, CIVIL ENGINEE .NO¢R2 
e Chambers street, New York, will make s,z - 
veys, estimates of cost and reports for railways, ca- 
nals, roads, docks, wharves, dams and bridges of 
every description, with plans and specifications. He 
will also act as agent for the sale or purchase of ma- 
chinery, and of patent rights for improvements relat- 
ing to public works. 


AMUEL NOTT, CIVIL ENGINEER, SUR- 
veyor and General Agent, Bangor, Me. Rail- 
roads, Common Roads Canal, Factory and Mill 
Sites Towns, Farms, Wild Land, etc., surveyed. 
Plans and Estimates for Buildings, Bridges, etc., pre- 
pared, and all appertaining business executed. 
— oof arm _— ait 

Col. James F. win, Civil Engineer. 

Besta, } Gol J.M. Fessenden,’ “ 
Wn. Parker, Esq., Engineer and Superintendent 
Boston and Worcester railroad. ja45 


ATENT HAMMERED RAILROAD, SHIP 
and Boat Spikes. The Albany Iron and Nail 
Works have always on hand, of their own manufac- 
ture, a large assortment of Railroad, Ship and Boat 
Spikes, from 2 to 12 inches in length, and of any form 
ot head. From the excellence of the material al- 
ways used in their manufacture, and their very gen- 
eral use for railroads and other gc! nore in this coun- 
try, the manufacturers have no hesitation in warrant- 
ing them fully equal to the best spikes in market, 
both as to quality and appearance. All orders ad- 
dressed to the subscriber at the works, will be prompt- 
ly executed. JOHN F. WINSLOW, Agent. 
Albany Iron and Nail Works, Troy, N. Y. 
The above spikes may be had at factory prices, of 
Erastus Corning & Co., Albany; Hart & Merritt, 
New York; J. H. Whitney, do.; E. J. Etting, Phil- 
adelphia; Wm. E. Coffin & Co., Boston. 


ACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS, KETCH- 
um & Grosvenor, Patterson, N.J. The un- 
dersigned receive orders for the following articles, 
manufactured by them of the most superior descrip- 
tion in every particular. Their works beingexten- 
sive and the number of hands employed beinglarge, 
they are enabled to execute both large and small or- 
ders with promptness and despatch. 
ilroad Work. 

Locomotive steam engines and tenders; Driving 
and other locomotive wheels, axles, springs & flange 
tires; car wheels of cast iron, from a variety of pat- 
terns, and chills; car wheels of cast iron with 
wrought tires; axles of best American refined iron ; 
springs; boxes and bolts for cars. 

Cotton, Wool and Flax Machinery 











|| of all descriptions and of the most improved patterns, 


style and a 
Mill gearing and Millwright work generally ; 
hydraulic and other presses; press screws; callen- 
ders; lathes and tools of all kinds; iron and brass 
castings of all descriptions. 
ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
Paterson, N. J., or 60 Wall street, N. York. 


ATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
Spikes. The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps 
constantly for sale a. very extensive assortment of 
Wrought Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, 
manufactured by the subscriber’s Patent Machinery, 
which after five years’ successful operation, and now 
almost universal use in the United States (as well 
as England, where the subscriber obtained a patent) 
are found superior to any ever offered in market. 
Railroad companies may be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable to holes in iron 
rails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost 
all the railroads now in progress in the United States 


a45 





7 |are fastened with Spikes made at the above named 


factory—for which purpose they are found invalua- 
ble, as their adhesion is more than double any com- 
mon spikes made by the hammer. 

All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. York, 
will be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. « 

— are kept for sale, at Factory Prices, by I. 
& J. Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron mer- 
chantsin Albany. and Troy; J. I. fewer. 222 Water 
St., New York; A.M. Jones, Philadelphia; T. Jan- 
viers, Baltimore; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

*,* Railroad Companies would do well to forward 








their orders as early as practicable, as the subscriber 
is desirous of extending the manufcturing so as to 
keep pace with the daily increasing demand. ja45 
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TRAVELLERS’ RAILROAD DIRECTORY. 





















































